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Ora 


eo HE course of a river has often 


been compared to the course of | 
human life ; and the comparison, | 


even if pressed very closely and 
in many particulars, is apt and true. 

Consider, for example, in each case, the 
smallness and obscurity of beginning, con- 
trasted with the great place in public atten- 
tion which may be filled in theend. Among 
famous rivers one of the most illustrious, 
though not one of the largest, is the Tiber. 
An acomplished traveller has recently traced 
it, and given us his observations and reflec- 
tions upon it, from the mouth to the source. 
He was guided by an old shepherd to the 
spot where this river rises, through the green 
sod and among strawberry blossoms and 
dwarf willow-herb, in an immense beech 
forest, where the Apennines, after running 
some distance eastward, approach nearest 
to the Adriatic. Here the old shepherd- 
guide, resting upon his staff, said, “And 
this is. called the Tiber at Rome.” The 
traveller adds, most naturally, “It was 
like being present at the birth of one who 
should alter and control the destinies of the 
world.” 

But we need not suppose ourselves to 
stand by the cradle of some great man, and 
to be dreaming over his future history. The 
most commonplace career of a human life 
is full of profound and varied interest ; and 
even a commonplace river (not that we can 
allow the Dee to be so described) may be 
used to represent that career as ina parable. 


circumstances, as we travel onward from 
point to point, constitutes a most striking 
part of this near resemblance. The contri- 
butions of new experience which enter, 
from this side and that, into the mind and 
heart of every human being as he grows 
older, are truly like the affluents which 
augment and modify the river in its onward 
flow. Where could we find a better emblem 
of childhood than in the sparkling laughter 
and eager haste of the young brook, as it 
wanders through its early secluded valleys? 
The parallel is equally just in the dull 
moriotonous flow and the absence of excite- 
ment which, after short space, are almost 
sure to come—to say nothing (for on the 
sadder side of the subject we will not dwell) 
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Of turbid waters succeeding to those that 
| were fresh and pure. Finally the thought 
rests, with a continued sense of the fitness 
_of the comparison, upon the widening op- 
portunities of usefulness which come at 
| the last, in the near presence of that 
solemn future which is a vast and mysteri- 
ous ocean. 

One characteristic of the latest period of 
| life is that it reverts in memory to the cir- 
| cumstances of the past, and becomes garru- 

lous in describing them. True to the com- 
| parison which has been suggested, it seems 
natural, now that our conclusion is nearly 
reached, that our meditation on the Dee 
should recall some of the features of its 
earlier course. This last chapter will be 
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most properly used for gathering together 
some facts which were previously omitted, | 
and for a fuller attention to certain matters | 
which hitherto have been very lightly 
touched. | 

Our obvious method for grouping such | 
things clearly—so far as any method is 
needful—is to divide the river into its 
Alpine, Lowland, and Maritime districts. 
Our best points for definitely marking this 
threefold division are clearly Ruabon and 
Chester. Above and immediately below 
Bala Lake, and through Corwen, and for 
some little distance beyond Llangollen, the 
Dee is a mountain river, besides being 
strictly and exclusively a Welsh river. At 
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Valie Crucis: West Gable of Abbey Church. 


neighbourhood ot Ruabon, it begins to as- 
sume new features of scenery, correspon- 
dent with the wider and more open range 
of history which is now connected with its 
course. Finally, when the stream, after 
travelling for some miles in a winding 
channel along these lower levels, reaches 
Chester, the tide of the sea becomes a daily 
recurring variation in its life, and the salt 
air reminds us of the time when its estuary 
was famous among the harbours of Eng- 
land. 

Of the Alpine region of the Dee very 
little can be said here. If this part of our 
subject were to be reconsidered fully and 
at length, two topics would be suggested 
for separate observation—the course of the 
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valley and the lake. At present it will be 
enough to re-invite attention to the lake. 
We must never forget how large a part it 


plays in reference to the whole character | 
Bala Lake is | 


and history of the river. 
almost more to the Dee than is the Lake 


of Geneva to the Rhone, or the Lake of | 


Constance to the Rhine. The aspect of 
the low gently-rising land round the Mere 
has been sufficiently described. Bala is 


not like Grasmere, for instance, with noble | 


mountain-forms immediately at hand. 
Still less could it be likened to the austere 
grandeur of Wast-Water. Perhaps the 
English lake that is nearest in general 
resemblance, as likewise most similar in 
dimensions, is Hawes-Water, though that 
also is far superior in natural beauty. Yet 
there is an unassuming loveliness in Bala 
Lake, especially as seen in still weather, 
which cannot possibly be despised ; and 
above all things we are bound to remember 
that its associations are thoroughly and 


intensely Welsh. Its annals run up into 
the dimmest period of history, on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, it has its 
anecdotes and proverbs, current in our own 
times among the country - folk around. 
When anything is firmly set and complete 
in all its parts, it is commonly said, “ There 
it is as firm as Bala bell ;” and perhaps the 
mention of this adage may lead to some 
attempt at explaining it. Another local 


adage—“ Bala has gone and Bala will go”— | 


has received an explanation, and is con- 


nected apparently with that tendency in | 


this lake to sudden flooding which was 


mentioned in the second paper of this | 


series. The town of Bala having formerly 
been washed away in one of these abrupt 
floods, there was a prophecy that the same 
thing would happen again on a certain day 
and at a certain hour. It was a market- 


day, and the people stood round on the | 


hill-sides to watch the catastrophe. But 
the hour passed, and nothing had hap- 


In the Vale of Llangollen. 


pened : and the people poured into the 
town; and there never was such - buying 
and selling at any market in Bala. All 
such stories and proverbs have a true value, 
if they help us to fix our attention more 
definitely than before on some feature 
which is remarkable, and if they place us 
in sympathy—were it only the sympathy 
of mere amusement —with well-defined 
sections of our fellow-men. 

Again, on the second or Lowland region 
of the Dee we must not dwell at very great 
length, reserving our chief space for the 
third. The two extremities of this Lowland 
region may be defined by the palatial resi- 
dences of Wynnstay and Eaton; which, 
in fact, is equivalent to what was said 
before, when Ruabon and Chester were 
taken as the extreme limits. One view, 
which is obtained from the southern point 
of the park of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
and which is delineated among the illus- 
trations of this chapter, is, on the whole, 


the most remarkable view {in the whole 
course of the Dee. This is written with 


the advantage of a very lively recollection | 


of a walk in the early autumn among the 
woods which environ this bend of the river. 
The first touch of beautiful decay was just 


visible on some of the trees. The birds | 
| Wynnstay, which is in Denbighshire, we 


were, of course, silent; and the flowers 
that remained told us very plainly that the 
vigour of the year was exhausted. But 


each season has its own charm; and, on | 


this occasion, the season was felt to be in 
harmony with each successive passage in 
the river's course, as it now rippled over a 
shallow bed, now lingered deep and dark 
under fragments of lichen-covered rock, 
here made space for the cattle on small 
levels of green pasture, there ran half 
hid and appeared far off between trees 
overhanging closely from either bank. Nor 
must two incidents of .the walk,—one re- 
calling the distant past, the other asserting 
the commanding power of the present, yet 


both very characteristic of the place where 
we were,—be by any means overlooked. 
While following the path by the side of the 
stream, we met two men with coracles on 
their backs, returning towards Overton 
from a fishing expedition, apparently not 
very successful, higher up the river. It 
seemed like an apparition from the time of 
| the ancient Britons. That other apparition 
which belonged emphatically to our own 
time, was the presence of the long line of 
arches of the great railway - viaduct in 
much strength and grandeur, seen suddenly 
through the foliage among which we were 
wandering. In the view, to which special 
allusion has just been made, and which 
| is obtained from a terraced height above 
| the river, this viaduct is one element, and 
the aqueduct also, slightly visible beyond. 
But the great feature of the view is the 
outspread beauty of the woods, among 
which the stream is embosomed. With 
such a prospect before us there is always a 
temptation to make comparisons ; and that 
which came into the mind here was the 
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view of the Wharfe towards Barden 
Tower. In one sense, indeed, such a com- 
parison is perhaps very useless ; for pro- 
bably as many persons have visited Nant- 
y-Belan as Bolton Abbey. Still the juxta- 
position in thought of two similar scenes 


| is a real help towards the correct apprecia- 


tion of either. 
It will not be forgotten that, over against 


find, on the right bank of the Dee, a large 





| detached portion of the county of Flint in 
contact with Shropshire and Cheshire ; nor 
| must we overlook the fact that in this re- 
gion are Bettisfield, the seat of Lord Han- 
mer, and Gredington, the seat of Lord 
Kenyon, “containing,” to quote from Mr. 
Murray’s excellent Handbook, “a library 
collected by the distinguished Chief Justice, 
founder of the family, and portraits of him- 
self and of his contemporary, Lord Thur- 
low.” These houses, indeed, are somewhat 
|remote from the Dee; but Bettisfield at 
least would hardly repudiate association 
with this river, if, a fair conclusion may be 
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drawn from some spirited lines by the pre- 
sent Lord Hanmer, beginning with the 
following stanza :- 


to make no reference to that restoration 
of the Cathedral, within and without, which 
is now entering on its concluding period, 
| and that development of the old King’s 


“ By the Elbe and through the Rheinland I’ve wandered School which has just successfully passed 


far and wide, 
And by the Save with silver tones, proud Danube’s 
queenly bride, 


y Arno’s banks and Tiber’s shore—but never did I 


see 
A river I could match with thine, old Druid-haunted | 


dee. 


It would be impossible to travel down the | 


course of our river without making some 
allusion to this ancient Flintshire family: 
for the sister of one of the ancestors of 
Lord Hanmer was the wife of Owen Glen- 
dower ; and it seems probable that the mar- 
riage took place in Hanmer Church. 

The mention of the great medizval hero 
of the Dee may be our link of connection 


with the only other historical allusion on | 


which we can venture before reaching the 
city of Chester. This reference is made to 
the celebrated trial, in the Court of Chi- 
valry, between Sir Robert de Grosvenor 
and Sir Richard de Scrope, on the right to 
use certain armorial bearings. The trial 
lasted three years. 





Stamp of Tile in Chester, with impression of 
Roman Soldier's Foot. 


markable fact can be adduced to illustrate 
the passion for heraldic honours in the 
later Middle Ages, unless it be that other 
fact, that when it was decided that the 
Grosvenors might use the same mark as 
the Scropes, but with the addition of a 
silver edge, the former proudly declined the 
questionable honour, and retained merely 
the “garb,” or sheaf of corn, which is fami- 
liar to the eye of every one in Chester. 
One great point of interest, in regard to the 
trial, is that Owen Glendower was among 


Probably no more re- | 


the witnesses, along with the poet Chaucer, | 


with Hotspur and John of Gaunt. The 


elaborate volumes of Sir N. Harris Nicolas, | 
containing all the depositions, might appear | 


to some persons a waste of industry and 
time ; but, as he truly says in his preface, 
they tend to preserve from oblivion the 


names of some of the heroes who fought at | 


Cressy and Poictiers. 

In passing along those two broad curves 
in which the river sweeps round the houses, 
and the castle of Chester, it would be quite 
unnatural not to pause and to enter the 
city, for another glance at the Rows ; and, 
in the present instance, it would be disloyal 


| its first crisis. 

| As regards the Rows, their peculiarity is 
felt more and more, in proportion as they 
are carefully considered: and hence their 
claim to be asserted among the honours 
and curiosities of the Dee cannot possibly 
| be shaken. In the sixth paper of this series 
| the partial resemblance to them in the 
streets of Bern was adduced. Since those 
paragraphs were written, two other partial 
resemblances, almost more to the purpose, 
have-come under observation on the Con- 
tinent. These are at Utrecht and at Thun. 


In the Dutch city there is this ‘close simi- 
litude to a Row, that stores or shops are 
found under the two side footways, but with 
this startling difference, that the central 
The 


roadway is not a street, but a canal. 
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| features of the chief street in the little Swiss 
'town of Thun, if added to the features of 
the chief street in its larger Swiss neigh- 
bour, Bern, would really produce that with 
which we are familiar in Chester. In the 
former are side footways, elevated above 
| the street, with steps at intervals, and with 
well-defined shops underneath, but nothing 
except the sky overhead. In the latter are 
| covered arcades, with shops on their inner 
sides, but with none beneath the foot-passen- 
| gers, except in one single spot. For those 
who have not seen the Chester Rows, or who, 
having seen them, have not duly observed 
their singular character, these comparisons 
may be of some little use. One thing must 
be added, which is more to the honour of 
Utrecht and Thun than of Chester, that in 
the first two instances, and not in the last, 
foliage is seen in combination with the 
houses. 
As regards the restoration of the Cathe- 
dral of Chester—a subject very lightly 
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Nant y-Belan, Wynnstay Park. 


touched in an earlier paper—it would be | 
| impossible, in describing the River of | 
| Chester, not to lay some stress on a work | 
which has been prominent before the public 
| during the last five years, and which is now | 
| visibly reaching considerable results. The 
| magnitude of the undertaking’ may be | 
| judged of by the fact that £50,000 have 
been spent out of £55,000 subscribed, and 

that £20,000 for the remaining tasks of three 

years will still be required; nor will the 

need of this large undertaking be questioned 
by any one who recollects the miserably 
dilapidated state of the fabric previous to 

1868. Large sums have been expended on 
external roofs and the insertion of founda- 
tions ; and, to turn to what is more con- 
spicuous, but not more essential, the Tower 
has been completely restored, and the 
greater part of the Nave, within and with- 
out, in addition to the outside of the Lady | 
Chapel and the outside of the Choir. At- 


' tention is just now concentrated on the 
' 


interior of the Choir, and on the North- 
Western Tower, where details of great 
archeological interest are coming into 
view. It is expected that within the 
space of about a year the Choir will have 
undergone complete structural and orna- 
mental renovation, the Great South Tran- 
sept being at the same time brought into 
visible architectural combination with the 
rest of the interior of the Cathedral. The 
North-Western Tower introduces us to 
another subject. 

This corner of Chester Cathedral is 
worthy of peculiar attention, as, being one 
of the surviving parts of the old Norman 
Church, Here, too, the residence of the 
old Norman Abbots was in close proximity, 
it not in absolute contact, with the Church 
itself. After the Reformation this abbatial 
residence, at the hands of Bishop Keene, 
received alterations which are much to be 
deplored, the buttresses outside being 
choked and obliterated by the wall of his 
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extended dining-room, and some of his 
apartments being violently intruded into 
the North-Western Tower. The recent 
change, which has withdrawn the Episcopal 
Residence of the Diocese to another posi- 
tion, has led to the determination to use 
this site of the Old Palace for an enlarged 
and reconstructed Cathedral School: and 
in the course of preparation for this great 
educational improvement, architectural 
features, long hidden, have been brought 
to view, and will soon, it is hoped, be fully 
restored. 

We are now close to the estuary of our 
river ; and a subject comes here before our 
thoughts, which can by no means be omitted 
by any one who pretends to be the annalist 
of the Dee. We might be sure, even if we 
had no direct evidence to produce, that the 
Northern Sea Kings, who in the early Middle 
Ages sailed up all rivers in Western Europe, 
who reigned over all the Western Islands 
of Scotland, and who with the “ southern” 
members of this Atlantic archipelago in- 
cluded in one of their dioceses the Isle of 
Man, must have madevery familiar acquaint- 





Boss in Lady Chapel, Chester, showing Murder 
of Thomas-a- Becket. 


ance with the Dee. But direct evidence is 
not wanting. Not only can we quote the 
“Saxon Chronicle,” in its mention of the 
inroad of Hastings and his expulsion by 
Alfred, but the names of places can be 
adduced in permanent attestation of the 
occupation of this estuary by the Norse- 
men. 

The course of the Dee might be use- 
fully followed on the etymological method, 
as well as the pictorial or the directly his- 
torical. All its higher portion is intensely 
British, as may be seen by those names on 
the map, of which only a Welshman can 
understand the true significance, and which 
only a Welshman can correctly spell. The 
intermediate part might furnish, in its local 
etymology, some interesting and puzzling 
studies to the learned student who should 
wish to discriminate its British, Saxon, and 
Danish elements. Here in the close neigh- 
bourhood of the Western Sea we are con- 
cerned, not with those marks of Danish 
colonisation which seem to have radiated 


from the Wash, but with the indications of | gunpowder. The reign of Queen Elizabeth’ 


early Norwegian adventure and power. Onc 
such indication, of really intense interest, is 
the old Chester church of St. Olave, in 
Bridge Street. This warrior-saint, whose 
career was so marked in the thousandth 
year after Christ, has left his name to be 
grouped on this spot, in historical remem- 
brance, with the earlier names of Werburgh 
and Oswald. But as we examine the coast 
of Wirrall other evidence comes into view 
which cannot be mistaken. These are the 
names of places, such as the Ness, and 
Neston, and Thurstaston: and especially 
those which have a termination commonly 
reckoned to be an infallible Norwegian 
mark, such as Irby, Frankby, Pensby, Greas- 
by, and Kirby. Of the last of these names, 
too, Dr. Hume has truly observed, in his 
work on the western extremity of Wirrall, 








that it is an indication of a fixed Christian 
settlement of the Northmen. To these 
must be added the “hoes,” as the sandhills 
on the extremity of this coast are called, 
reminding us of the “hows” that we find 
in the Lake Country, among the “fells” and 
“forces” which are true reminiscences of 
Norway. It appears, moreover—to turn to 
testimony of another kind—that recent scien- 
tific observation is bringing to view “kitchen- 
middens” in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Ness and Neston. But we must now 
pass to the opposite side of the estuary, and 
to subjects of a different kind. 

In an earlier paper, Holywell and Basing- 
werk, which are nearly opposite to Nes- 
ton, were named as concentrating in them- 
selves a large amount of the interest of the 
Flintshire shore ; and, first, some attention 
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| Should be given to the lead-mines of this dis- 
| trict and its trade in lead. A considerable 
| part of this bank of the Dee has, so to speak, 

a singularly metallic and chemical aspect. 
| This is caused by the smelting works at 
| Bagillt, and by the manufactories of vitriol 
| and other evil products of civilisation, near 
| Flint. But—to limit ourselves to the ques- 
_ tion of lead—the thought of this metal, in 
| this district, carries us over a wide range of 
| history, and brings us in contact with a 
| very active modern commerce. It is clear, 


| from the large amount of scoria which has | 


been discovered, and from other evidence, 


| that the Romans worked this part of the | 


coast diligently ;. and in thinking of their 
mining operations, the mind wonders how 
such results could be accomplished without 








was a marked epoch in reference to this 
industry in Flintshire ; and ever since that 
time the finding and exporting and smelt- 
ing of lead have been prominent facts on 
this shore. One of the local peculiarities 
of the case, which seems to be unique, is 
the mode in which the lead-market is con- 
ducted at Holywell. Notices of the quan- 
tity and quality of the metal on sale are for- 
warded to managers of lead-works ; samples 
are sent and tested; the purchasers meet at 
Holywell on a fixed Thursday in every 
month; the szmples are ticketed; the 
prices offered are written on pieces of paper, 
which are placed in a glass: the highest 
bidders are, of course, successful ; and the 
ceremony ends with a friendly lunch. 
These “ ticketings,” however, as they are 
called, at Holywell, are not by any means 
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the chief reason why the place is memo- 
rable. 
of the most famous spots in North-Western 
Europe. Many sacred wells had a high 


There was a time when it was one | 


reputation in Wales, but Holywell outshone | 
them all. Pilgrimages from all parts flocked | 


to this unfailing fountain of pure water. 
Among these pilgrims was King James II. 
Pope Martin V. had connected indulgences 


with visits of this kind. The architecture | 


above and around the well still recalls the 
munificence and devotion of the mother of 
King Henry VII. As an illustration of 
the wide-spread belief in the efficacy of 
St. Winifred’s Well, the following story 
may be quoted : “A poor widow at Kidder- 
minster, in Worcestershire, had long been 
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lame and bedridden, when she sent a single 
penny to Holywell, to be given to the first 
poor body the person should meet with 
there ; and at the very time it was given at 
Holywell the patient arose in perfect health 
at Kidderminster.” It is very strange that 
the intensity of faith in this case, as in some 
other similar instances, ancient and modern, | 
seems to have been precisely in proportion 
to the absence of evidence No one can 
assign any date for the alleged facts of St. 
Winifred’s life, death, and recovery. She 
is not, like St. Oswald or St. Werburgh, 
who have been mentioned above, a person 
historically known to have been distinctly 
connected with the circumstances of a 
definite time, however that history may 
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Salmon-fishirg opposite Chester Castle. 


have been encrusted with legend ; nor can 
any writer, contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary, be quoted in attestation of one 
of the most marvellous stories ever related. 

The close neighbourhood of this well pro- 
bably led, at a very early date, to the found- 
ing of some kind of religious house at 
Basingwerk. The ruins, however, which 
are found there are those of a Cistercian 
abbey of the same date as the older parts of 
Valle Crucis. Basingwerk deserves more 
space than has yet been given to it in these 
descriptive papers. Its remains, indeed, and 
its situation are far inferior to those of 
the other chief ruined abbey of the Dee, | 
which has just been named : still it is more | 


the river : 
through broken fragments of its masonry, 
intermingled with dark sycamores, tend to 
give us a sense of the wide influence once 
exerted by this religious house ; for we find 
that lands on the opposite shore, at West 
Kirby, belonged. to Basingwerk. To that 
point we must now turn. If we needed 
poetry or legend to carry our thoughts 
across this broad tract from the Welsh to 
the Cheshire shore, we should find no lack 
of either. Canon Kingsley’s ballad con- 
cerning “the Sands of Dee” is universally 
known ; and in Bradshaw’s life of St. Wer- 
burgh is a story of the marvellous rescue, 
by that saint’s intercession, of the son of 


palpably associated than the other with Hugh Lupus from the Welsh, through the 


| 

sudden raising up of the “Constable’s 
| Sands.” This story, too, is the more to 
| our purpose just now, because the patron- 
| age of West Kirby Church became the 
cause of a conflict between the monks of 
| Basingwerk and the monks of St. Werburgh, 
the cause being decided in favour of the 
latter. 

The view obtairied from the high ground 
_above West Kirby includes much that 
_ might easily entice us into long dissertations. 

And, first, there is directly before us, and 
very near, Hilbree Island, with its smaller 
attendant island, and its Eye-Mark and 
Beach-Mark. Asan element in every view 
of the opening of the Estuary of the Dee, 
this feature is remarkable and distinctive. 
Physically, too, and in its relation to the 
_ mainland, it deserves very careful attention. 
| The water in the channel between is, even 
in high tides, shallow, and at low tide it en- 
tirely disappears. We can say of Hilbree 
Island, as an old writer said of Lindisfarne, 
“It is an island but twice a day, embraced 





Fishing-boat leaving the Dee. 


by Neptune only at the full Tydes, and 
| twice a day shakes hands with Great 
_Brittayne.” Like Lindisfarne, too, in 
'another respect—as also like Iona, and 
| like Lerins, on the south coast of France— 
| Hilbree is one of the sacred islands of early 
| times. It was an anchorite on this rocky 
| solitary spot who gave the advice which led 
_ to that wonder of the “ Constable’s Sands” 


and the views over the sands | | which has just been mentioned. A stone 


cross from this place is preserved in a 
Liverpool museum. The cell of St. Hilde- 
burgha became connected jwith St. Wer- 
burgh’s Abbey in Chester ; and, through a 
curious freak of ecclesiastical history, this 
little spot of sheep-pasture, with its two 


| houses, is still part of St. Oswald’s parish 


in that city. The beneficent use to which 
the island is now devoted must not be for- 
gotten. The school of buoys (and literally 
the pun here inevitably suggested was once 
made the means of turning a laugh upon 
H.M. Inspector on a visit to Hoylake) is 


_ here kept, for securing the perpetual mark- 


ing out of the navigable channels at the mouth 





of the Dee. Here, too, is the Lifeboat, which 
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saved large numbers from drowning before | 
it was brought to this place, and which has | 
very recently done similar service, through | 
the exertions of the gallant crew summoned | 
by a signal in the night from the mainland. | 

The members of the Life-boat crew live | 
at Hoylake; and for this reason alone it 
would be essential to mention this sea-coast 
village, before closing this short history of | 
the Dee. But for other reasons also the | 
extremity of Wirrall is well worthy of the 
most careful attention. In the sand and 
soil near the edge of the sea, on this part 
of the coast, are manifest and copious proofs 
of most curious changes, both physical and 
historical. The remains of a submerged 
forest show that the trees on this peninsula | 
were even more abundant than they are 
now; and relics of human civilisation, in | 
great variety, are proofs of the presence here | 
of a considerable population, through long 
periods of time. Some parts, too, of the | 
present population must be reckoned among | 
the curiosities of the neighbourhood. To | 
hear of a vigorous and energetic woman in | 
this place (the words were once literally 
used), that she was “the biggest scrat in 
all Hoylake,” would cause perplexity to a 
stranger; but the phrase would soon be 
understood by those who have seen such 
women, with their rakes at the ends of long 
poles, scratching up the shellfish on the 
shore. 

If the cocklers of Hoylake are well 
worthy of our attention, so too are its 
open-sea fishermen. It is probable that 
some of their sailing-boats will be con- 
spicuously in view, as we look, from 
the place where we stand, over the wide 
expanse of water, towards the point of 
Air, beyond which we see, to the right, 
the Great Orme’s Head, and other reced- 
ing headlands of Wales, with some of the 
heights of the Snowdonian range rising be- 
hind and above. This prospect brings into 
the mind a touching poem of wonderful 
beauty by one of the greatest of poets ; for 
here it was, on some part of the Welsh 
sea-coast beyond the mouth of the Dee, 
that the shipwreck took place which led 
to Milton’s “ Lycidas.” In the earliest of 
these papers some remarks were made on 
Milton’s love of rivers. In “ Lycidas” this 
feeling is very observable. Besides Are- 
thusa and the Alpheius we find here (and 
what epithets could be more true to the | 
facts?) the “swift Hebrus,” and the “smooth- 
sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds,” 
—and, finally, the river of his own college 
days, and the college days of his friend | 
Edward King, whose irreparable loss he is 
here deploring, “ slow-footing Camus,” 








“‘ His mantle hoary and his bonnet sedge.”’ 


It is not surperfluous to say, once more, 
that this is the poem containing that phrase 
“wizard stream,” in reference to the Dee, 
which, since Milton’s days, has been clas- 
sical. 

Thus we end, for the present, our survey 
of the “ aspect” and “history” of the Dee. 
Of its various topics of interest, those which 





have been touched at all in these pages 
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have been dealt with far too slightly, and | 
many have been omitted altogether. If | 
ever these papers are revised and enlarged | 
for separate publication, several subjects, | 
which have been partially or totally | 
neglected, will claim their due share of | 
attention. Among these subjects—to limit | 
ourselves to those that have reference to the 

Estuary alone—are such as these : the his- 

tory of Hawarden in connection with the 

Civil Wars and the varied events which 

bridge over the time between Charles I. 

and James II.; the circumstances under 

which a vast amount of land on the oppo- 

site side of the stream has been redeemed 

from the sea; the canal which, by an arti- 

ficial water-way, besides that which is 

natural, connects Chester with Llangollen ; 

the habits of the salmon of the Dee, and the 

regulations of the salmon-fishery ; the pecu- 

liarities of that population of Nestgn and 

Parkgate which lives by collecting cockles 

and mussels, and which is not less worthy 

of study than the corresponding population 

of Hoylake. This mere enumeration shows 

how far the subject is from having reached 

the point of exhaustion. 

Enough, however, has been written in 
these twelve short essays to justify what 
was said at the outset concerning the 
attractiveness of rivers. To the artist a 
river must be alluring, by reason of its 
animated variety of beautiful scenes,—to 
the xaturalist, by reason of its wealth of 
animal and vegetable life within its waters 
and upon its banks,—to the historian, be- 
cause of his study an essential part is geo- 
graphy, and here are furnished the most 
instructive lessons of geography. For the 
sympathetic lover of his kind, who must be 
reckoned higher than any of these, though 
he need be neither artist nor naturalist nor 
historian, the interest of a river reaches a 
point superior still. For ariver, like a great: 
cathedral, is linked by the closest ties to 
both the past and the present, with this 
great advantage, that it is not liable to 
decay. Its perpetually flowing life — 
always new and always old—binds toge- | 
ther, and, as long as the world lasts, will | 
continue to bind, successive generations of 
men. 


_—— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





PARIs.—The Government has given a com- 
missicn to M. Frémiet for an equestrian statue 
of Jeanne d’Arc, to stand in the Place des 
Pyramids, which occupies the site of part of 
the old ramparts of Paris, not far from the 
Palais Royal, where, or near which, Jeanne was 
wounded. The Place itself, when the statue is 
fixed, is to be re-named Place Jeanne d’Arc. 
The sculptor has submitted a sketch-model, in 
which the heroine is represented in full armour, 
with the oriflamme in her hand, and apparently 
calling upon her soldiers to follow her. _ The 
statue is to be in bronze, and the pedestal de- 
corated with bas-reliefs representing the prin- 





cipal events in her life, namely, her visions at 
Domrémy, her arrival at Chignon, the taking 
of Orleans, the consecration at Rheims, and 
her execution.— Messrs. de Rothschild have | 
recently presented to the Administration of | 
Fine Arts a series of sculptural works—columns, | 
statues, and bas-reliefs—discovered among the 
ruins of a temple dedicated to Apollo Didymus, 
in the neighbourhood of Mileto, Anatolia. The 


excavations were made several years ago at the 
cost of the donors. It is assumed that these 


| sculptures will be placed in the Musée des 


Antiques, in the Louvre. 

TuRin.—The monument, by M. Dupré, to 
the memory of Count Cavour, was inaugurated 
last month in this city. The ceremony, as we 
find it reported and commented upon in a 
French journal, seems strangely at variance 
with the solemnity of the occasion, for there was 
a serenade on the Place du Chateau, an excur- 
sion to some place of amusement, an illumina- 
tion on the uncovering of the statue, and a 
grande representation de gala (opéra et ballet). 
**Our readers,” as the journal remarks appro- 
priately, ‘‘ will be no less surprised than ourselves 
to find a ballet introduced in the funeral (‘funébre) 
homage paid to the great Italian statesman.” 
The monument was raised by public subscrip- 
tions amounting to nearly £36,000. 


—>-— 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION 
OF THE PUBLISHERS. 





TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
V. W. Bromley, Painter. _ J. C. Armytage, Engraver. 
PICTURES illustrative of ancient classic his- 
tory, authentic or fabulous, are more familiar 
to us now in our public galleries than they 
were a few years ago; and if they are not 
so popular as subjects more readily intel- 
ligible, and making a stronger appeal to 
modern taste and sympathy, they at least 
give some insight into the world, of two 
thousand years back, or longer, and test 
the artist’s diligence in the study of ancient 
manners, customs, and dress, and his power 
of delineating them. But, irrespective of 


this, any work of the painter which serves | 


to bring vividly before the eye the wondrous 
thoughts and words of Shakspeare, can 
scarcely fail to be attractive and instructive ; 
and this picture of ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
may be put in the category of such works. 
It is by Mr. V. W. Bromley, a promising 
young painter, who has somewhat recentl 

been elected a member of the Britis 

Artists’ Society. 

The scene represented is the meeting of 
Troilus and Cressida in the orchard of old 
Pandarus, uncle of the latter, who, being 
anxious that his niece should: marry this 
son of the king of Troy, and cognisant of 
their mutual love, contrives the interview, 
saying to Troilus,— 

** Walk here i’ the orchard, I’ll bring her straight..” 


Pandarus waits to see the result of the meet- 
ing, and listens, fully satisfied, to the vows 
interchanged :— 

“ Cressida. Prince Troilus, I have loved you night 

and day 

For many weary months. 

Trotlus. Why was my Cressid then so hatd to win? 

Cressida, Hard to seem won ; but I was won, my lord, 
With the first glance that ever-——Pardon me ; 
If I confess much, you will play the truant. 
I love you now ; but not, till now, so much 
But I might master it,” &c. 

Trowlus and Cressida, Act iii., sc. 2. 

The composition shows much of the an- 
tique feeling in Art; the two principal 
figures might stand as a group of Greek 
sculpture in their united action, while that 
of Pandarus is perfectly statuesque. The 
treatment of the whole subject savours 
much, however, of the Pre-Raffaelite school, 
and especially so in the faces of the lovers, 
which offer no indication of personal beauty. 
The stump of a tree in the foreground is, 
we think, something more than a needless 
introduction ; it is ugly in itself, and catches 
the eye obtrusively. The picture, however, 
has, throughout, merits of no common 
order. It has never been exhibited, and 
was painted expressly for the publishers of 
this Journal. 
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WHEN her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 announced their inten- 
tion to utilise the surplus which resulted from 
that remarkable undertaking, and inaugurated, 
on the twentieth anniversary of the opening of 
the first Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, a series of 
annual exhibitions, the proprietors of the Art- 
‘ournal decided that from year to year a suitable 
illustrated record should form an essential part 
of that publication. The sectional character of 
a ten years’ programme seemed to favour the 
idea that a useful and valuable record of indus- 
trial Art in all its bearings would thus be brought 
together, for the further promotion of that pro- 
in the arts of design as applied to manu- 
actures and industry which it has been one of 
the chief aims of this journal to stimulate and 
realise. The first of these international gather- 
ings, held in 1871, presented a fair unity 
for commencing the proposed series of illustrated 
catalogues, so to speak; but the second, that of 
1872, showed so great a falling off in the interest 
taken in the enlertahing by the leading pro- 
ducers, alike of our own country and that of 
foreign nations, that it was difficult to realise the 
fact that the Exhibition was an international one 
in the true sense, and still more difficult to do 
justice to the readers of the Art-Yournal by the 
publication of a special illustrated catalogue of 
selected objects. In these circumstances it 
became necessary to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion, and, with the fact before us that the Vienna 
Exhibition would inevitably attract the attention 
of the best producers alike of Great Britain and 
the Continent, whilst the programme for the 
year 1873 was not at all fruitful in subjects likely 
to interest our readers, we decided to abandon 
the plan which we had calculated would be of 
value to all interested in the progress of indus- 
trial Art, and confine our notices of the future 
annual International Exhibitions to the — 
pages of the Art-Yournal. In accordance wi' 
that decision, we now proceed to give such a 
general review of the Exhibition of the year as 
may be useful and interesting as a of the 
present condition of the Art-industries ' 
sented, so far as they are illustrated by the 
exhibits in the several sections enumerated in 
the official pro; me. 

The three divisions of the Exhibition as a 
whole were the same as in former years. It is 
specially intended in our present review to deal 
with those objects only in which Art is Lo 
to objects of utility, and manufactures. the 
latter section the industrial classes of the year 
into which the Arts of design enter are—Class 8, 
Silk and Velvet Fabrics ; Class 9, Steel Manu- 
factures ; and Class 11, Carriages not connected 
with Rail and Tramroads. 


SILK AND VELVET FABRICS. 


Somes BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— Whatever 
ma said of the present exceptional condition 
of the silk trade in England, it is impossible to 
recognise the collection of exhi' 

as anything like a full and illustration 
of the present state of that ind . That manu- 
facturers must have been apathetic, if not anta- 
gonistic, is the least that can be said; 

it would be a mistake to regard the display as 
satisfactory in a national sense. Of its interna- 
tional character we shall speak as the foreign 
contributions come under consideration. 

As a matter of course little was to be expected 
from Spitalfields, as practically the old industry 
of the locality is defunct, and only one represen- 
tation of its present condition can be quoted, 
that made by Mr. Evan Howell, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. This consisted of a few lengths of 
= and moiré antique of ya aye and 

e. A few specimens of poplins 

owed that this speciality ought to employ spare 
looms and “hands.” e latter, however, are 
fast dying out. We heard recently of a diligent 
inquiry for figured-silk weavers in Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Gieen, where within the i 
years scme of the most skilful figured-fabric 





"ae cge of descendants of the-old Huguenot 
ounders of the Spitalfields silk-trade is gone for 
ever, 

Manchester and Macclesfield having become 
the new centres of this industry, we now turn to 
the contributions from these places. Mr. John 
Chadwick was the only exhibitor from Man- 
chester, and his specimens consisted of plain and 
watered ena Potts, Wright & Co., of 
Macel id, exhibited figured -handkerchiefs, 
ties, scarfs, and cravats ; and Mr. J. O. Nicholson, 
figured damask-goods of an elegant and effective 
character. The figured omg vee ae very 

retty exam of weavin simple desi 

a ‘he oe en’s Mogadore scarfs are cllec. 
tive as stripes, alike in style and colour. Mr. W. 
Smale Mr. J. P. Jackson both illustrated 
Macclesfield products in scarfs, handkerchiefs, 
&c. The Mogadore sashes of Mr. Smale, and 
the tartan scarfs of Mr. Jackson, are both ex- 
cellent examples of admirably-arranged colour. 

In furniture-silks the admirable series of speci- 
mens exhibited by Messrs. Jackson and ° 
of Oxford Street, stood pre-eminent. The designs 
by Mr. Owen Jones how the value of appro- 
priate ome | in a manner sufficiently distinct to 
convince all but those who are hopelessly 
on that important point in industrial art,—the 
question of whether the thought of the artist is 
worth paying for in the first instance as a means 
to permanent results in the end,—and this ques- 
tion ought to be settled by such examples as 
these. Here we had no elaboration of 
tints, for few of the designs ran d three 
colours ; but then the arrangement of the details 
was ee adapted to the fabric, the means 
of production, and the purpose to which the 
fabric is to be applied, that everything is in 
harmony, and the result artistic and elegant. 

Messrs. Norris & Co., Wood Street, Cheap- 
oo ee a s of silk furniture 
fabrics. e ol es are ectly 
textile in character, while aon ran = the 
the quads a sienna 
the were up im the “cases 
so strange a mai ig ect of some of 
the best designs was utterly spoiled by crushing 
toe many into the available spaces. 

Messrs. W. Fry & Co. and Messrs. Pim, 
Brothers, & Co., of Dublin, contributed an ex- 
cellent representation of Irish products in furni- 
ture-silks. Messrs. Fry’s silk and wool terry 
furnitures are very effective and well-designed 
fabrics. The silk is thrown upon the face with 
excellent effect, and the are generally ex- 
cellent in tint. The silk-furniture brocades of 
Messrs. Pim are also admirable specimens of 
their class. There was a little thinness in the 
satin-fi of some of them, but the result is 
more elegant than otherwise. Custom has led 
to the ex tion of a certain massiveness in 
the satin-figures on fabrics of this class, and thus 
in the more refined and elegant forms the surface 
a to lack effect by contrast. 

inted silks Messrs. Baker, Tuckers, & 
Co., ) vow wel Street, City, contributed a few 
examples of their printed silk-handkerchiefs, in 
which they sustained their old reputation for 
excellence of work and perfection of colour. 
pee or el Street, nr ae also 
ibited some specimens of silk-print- 
ing in Nagarade handkerchiefs. Some of the 
examples of white figured silk-handkerchiefs 
with printed corners are very elegant and effec- 
tive, and present novel features in the contrasts 
of colour. 

In ribbons, as may be expected, the whole of 
the contributions simply illustrated the prevailing 
taste for plain articles, in which brilliancy of dye, 
excellence of weaving, and finish, ‘i place 
of the Art-weaving of the past. e cannot 
afford space to discuss these qualities, as, how- 
ever creditable to the various producers, they do 
not come within the range of true Art-manufac- 
tures. The only exception in the exhibits from 
Coventry is in the instance of the illuminated 
book-markers, valentines, birthday and Christ- 
mas gifts, scent-sachets, &c., produced by Mr. 
Thomas Stevens. He not only exhibited a very 
complete series of his productions in this direc- 





Of the art of dyeing, we can only say that 

one were a excellent etch — 
roved a m progress Engli . 

Messrs. Hands, Son, and Co., of Coventry, 
illustrated this bya contribution which showed the 
relative purity of colour and excellence of dye in 
1853 1873, thus demonstrating the im - 
ment made by them in dyeing silk during the last 
twenty years. 

FRANCE.—In the absence of any officially 
organised display, the Lyons silk trade was re- 
presented a few manufacturers and two or 
three English silk-mercers, the latter contributing 
the class of goods produced in Lyons for the 


En 

contributions of the Lyons producers 
were fairly representative of the various kinds 
and qualities of fabric in current demand, and 
for the most part were representative of the pre- 
sent condition of design and the art of weaving, 
as carried on in the great centre of the silk: e 
of France. i i i 


fested themselves, especially in the dress-fabrics ; 
but, generally, the most perfect harmony of tints 
and a refined elegance of arrangement 

alike in the forms and colours used in the deco- 
rations, compensated for the daring contrasts 
in which a few manufacturers indulged, evidently 
er og well-understood demand of the 
market. ES Senne ipo, ond 
ee by English a and aoe 
st i manu- 
oe ae an injustice to quote any 
special instances when the majority deserve 
mention, and our space will not permit us to 
articularise. We must, therefore, dismiss these 


rench productions with a general expression of 
a tion. 

ELGIUM.—The ian exhibit in silks 

was that of Messrs. J. Van ingen and Son, 


of Antwerp. This was confined to a few ex- 
amples of black silk, of excellent qualtiy and 
dye, warranted to resist grease and acids. 
Spain.—The South Kensington Museum 
contributed the only illustration of modern silk 
manufactured in Spain. The small collection 
consisted of some very admirable examples of 
hangings from the looms of Toledo. The pat- 
terns are the same as those which were woven 
in the same manufactory in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The business is still 
carried on in the same buildings used for the 


Silico is the prasest prepsieees sad cotes- 
olero is > endea- 
vours to keep up the traditions of the house 
and the e of its productions. 
JaPAN.—The illustration of Japanese silk 
manufacture, in nearly all its varied ge be- 
came a very complete one towards the close of 
the Exhibition, as the additions made from time 
to EP eS 6 Dee SRE TES Ce 
uced early contributions, t 
—. yet hn contributions had Ste 
brought was a serious hindrance to the comple- 
tion of the collection; and to do it Ko 
a separate notice would be necessary. To those 
at pe interested in the silk manufacture, from 
the growth of silk as shown in the cocoon, to 
the most finished and superb examples of fine 
weaving and embroidery, the lessons of the col- 
lection were of the most valuable character. 
Some of the embroideries ted the most 
perfect features of which this class of decorative 
art is capable, and afforded a field for study 
which we fear has been anything but utilised by 
those most concerned. Several of the high-class 
specimens of weaving presented combinations 
of colour of the most suggestive character ; and 
the less ornamental fabrics were equally sugges- 
tive alike in tint and quality. “The complete 
illustration of Japanese Art-industry in silk was 
due to the Government of Japan having autho- 
rised a proper representation, which has been 
carried out by special commissioners, who, under 
very exceptional circumstances, did very much 
more by their business-like arrangements than 
could have been rye pang 
CuinA.—Practically, China was only repre- 
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sented by two exhibitors, one being her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, who purchased a large variet 
of fabrics, embroidered and plain, in which all 
the leading phases of the modern silk manufac- 
ture of China were fairly represented. This 
collection, with that of Messrs. Mattheson and 
Co., Lombard Street, illustrated in a ve prac- 
tical manner the present condition of the Chinese 
silk-trade in its commercial aspects as well as in 
its Art-qualities, especially as adapted to the 
European markets. A few mandarins’ robes, 
lent by Colonel C. E. Gordon, nted in 
an effective manner the high-class features of 
Chinese embroidery. 

InDIA.—The silk, gold, and silver tissues of 
India were well represented in the special annex 
devoted to the contributions of the India de- 
partment. It would be a simple repetition of 
all that has been said over and over again, 
since the revelation of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, as to the real character of the high-class 
fabrics of India, if we undertook to go into any 
details in relation to the admirable specimens 
got together to illustrate the highest phases of 
weaving in India, perhaps in the world. Not 
that the collection was a very extensive onc, but 
because of its excellence. Some of the em- 
broideries are especially rich and elaborate, 
and differ from Gavalioen fabrics in the range 
of colour introduced; but the same harmonious 
result was to be found in these examples of 
Oriental skill as in the products of the loom. 

Our object has been to place on record the 
present condition of the art of fi weaving 
as applied to silk; and space will not allow us 
even to glance at the suggestive collection of 
ancient fabrics, which formed a portion of the 
Exhibition, and which merited the studious 
attention alike of weaver, desigrer, and manu- 
facturer. 


CARRIAGES, | 


The collection of carriages was certainly a 
remarkable one, alike for completeness and the 
excellence of the articles shown. The only draw- 
back was that many important firms in England 
were unrepresented, and, internationally, the 
display was defective. The extent of the exhi- 





bition was favoured by the absence of the French, 
and thus the whole of the galleries in the arcade | 
belonging to France were occupied by vehicles, | 
which were generally shown to considerable 
advantage, thanks to the energy and activity of 
an influential committee of London coach- | 
builders, aided by a few leading producers from | 
the a British superiority in design, 
build, and finish was ev here evident ; but 
the continental builders exhibited unmistakable 
evidence of progress. London made an admir- 
able exposition, alike in extent and variety, all 
the principal makers exhibiting; but Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester were scarcely 
represented. Excellent work was shown from 
Nottingham, Lichfield, and Derby ; and the re- 

tation of the Midland Counties was sustained 
& carriage-builders of established position, who 
made it their business to show specimens of 
their current productions of a high class. 

Of foreign carriages there were few; but, as 
already stated, these showed of an un- 
mistakable character; but they still cling to the 
old idea of a different track for the fore and 
hind wheels. In an English carriage the hind- 
wheels follow the track of the fore-wheels, and 
this assists the traction, while the driver, having 
cleared an obstacle with the fore wheels, is sure 
he can do so with the hind ones. This is not 
the case with a foreign carriage, and thus a 
serious collision may take place with the hind 
wheels of a vehicle, which the fore wheels have 
avoided. It is, however, rather with artistic 
appearance than structure, that we have to deal, 
and in this latter aspect, there were certainly some 
admirable illustrations of refined taste as re- 
gards beauty of outline and ect harmony of 
colour; the finish leaving nothing to be desired. 

The fashionable “four-in-hands” were well 
represented by the best-known makers. The 
pretty “Victorias,” and their angular compe- 
titors, the Vienna phaetons, were also well repre- 
sented. The angular structural outlines of the 
latter in contrast with the curved and graceful 
“sweeps” of the former, illustrate a feature of 
mo-ern cariiage-building which cannot be com- 





mended either on artistic or structural grounds. 
These rectilinear and angular bodies were at 
times so itively ugly, that their exquisite 
colour and finish seem thrown away amidst 
such a want of harmony of lines; while the 
knowledge that the proper structural strength 
has to be secured by methods positively revolt- 
ing to the idzas of a good judge of a carriage, 
increases his dissatisfaction with their appear- 
ance. The object is to get rid of weight by 
some means or other, and this is attempted by 
the most extravagant outlines; and we believe 
that what is gained in lightness is as much lost 
in strength as the appearance loses in beauty of 
contour. Under-carriages seem to be going out 
of fashion; thus the elegant repetition of the 
lines of the bodies is lost in every instance in 
which the under-carriage is reduced to the 
minimum. If made to please the eye, it fails 
zsthetically, as the structure must do mechani- 
cally, on any severe trial. 


STEEL MANUFACTURES.' 


It would be absurd to regard the illustrations 
of this important branch of industry as really 
representative in a national sense; while in an 
international one, the less said about it the 
better. The display was rather remarkable, to 
those who know much about it, for what was 
not represented. 

In articles of utility, into which = eer 
arts do not enter, or are so sparingly applied as 
not to constitute an essential » shins 4 there 
were a few important exhibits. The edge tools 
of Messrs. W. Gilpin, Son, and Co., of Can- 
nock, Staffordshire, and the needles and fish- 
hooks contributed by two of the principal firms 
of Redditch—Messrs. W. Bartlett and 3, and 
Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co.—were instances 
in point. The steel-pen manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham—with one exception, that of Mr. 
W. Mitchell—were conspicuously absent. In 
short, the International Exhibition has had less 
attraction for the manufacturers of steel-goods 
than we should have thought possible; and this 
is greatly to be regretted, because an old in- 
dustry, which is British by tradition, should not 
allow judgment to go by default ; that is, if any 
real competition presented itself; which, happily, 
or unhappily, for the Exhibition, was not the 
case. 

Although limited in extent, the decorative 
steel-work exhibited was of an interesting and 
instructive character. The swords and other 
weapons contributed by Messrs. Wilkinson and 
Son, Pall Mall, are, for the most part, admirably 
designed, and always well executed and finished. 
The chiselled and chased-steel hilts of several of 
the swords are of very superior workmanship, 
the ornament being pe and not over ela- 
borated. A couple of cut steel hilts, for court 
swords, are very artistic examples of an art 
which seemed almost extinct some years ago ; 
yet this was an Art-industry of the last century, 

culiarly English. The blades of some of 

essrs. Wilkinson’s swords present commend- 
able features in the etched and engraved de- 
corations. 

A small collection of swords was exhibited by 
Mr. Charles Reeves, St. Mary’s Square, Bir- 
mingham. In these we were glad to see that 
over-elaborative and useless ornament had been 
avoided, and the decoration adapted to service, 
and not mere show. In addition to this sim- 
plicity of design, the work was generally well 
finished, so that good taste and skill combined 
to produce a satisfactory result. 

Messrs. Robert Mole and Sons, Broad Street, 
Birmingham, made a very good display of a 
considerable variety of. weapons, from the simple 
cutlass and matchet, to the elegant and artistic 
court-rapier. One specimen of the latter class 
is an elegant example’ of desiga and workman- 
ship. The guard and hilt are in the style of 
the middle of the last century, when Wolver- 
hampton was so famous for its sword-hilts. An 
artillery officer's presentation-sword is another 
example of great merit. The chiselling of the 
guard and hilt is bold and artistic, while the 
steel-scabbard presents some admirable features 
of design and engraving. We must take excep- 
tion to the style of decoration adopted in the 
halberd-heads for sheriffs’ men. The decora- 








tions of halberd-heads should be incised or 
engraved, the same as the ornaments on sword- 
blades, and not fastened on in relief. 

The decorative cutlery of Sheffield, knives, 
scissors, &c., was chiefly illustrated by Messrs. 
Mappin & Webb, of Sheffield and London. 
Many of the specimens are of considerable 
beauty, and the whole display showed a de- 
cided advance in design as applied to similar 
articles shown in 1851 and 1862. Of course 
the tendency to over-ornamentation still exists, 
and probably will continue to do so, until people 
jearn that ornament is only artistic in its proper 
place. Messrs. J. Howell and Son, Sheffield, 
contributed a sm tl but very pretty collection of 
dessert-knives. Some admirably finished speci- 
mens of useful cutlery were exhibited by Messrs. 
Unwin and Rodgers, Sheffield, and when orna- 
ment was introduced it was generally in good 
taste. 

Those important adjuncts to the furniture of a 
house, grates, stoves, and fire-irons, had a very 
limited ntation as compare: with previous 
Exhibitions. The two famous Sheffield houses, 
Messrs. Stuart and Smith, and Messrs. Henry 
Hoole, each contributed a single example. Both 
are of a a character, alike in design, the cha- 
racter of the material, and perfection of finish. 
Messrs. Benham and Sons, Wigmore Street. 
London, contributed a verv elegant nickel-plated 
steel register-stove ; and M :ssrs, Feetham & Co., 
Clifford Street, also exhibited a very pretty spe- 
cimen of the same class. With these the ex- 
position of one of the largest and most imp »rtant 
decorative industries of the country practically 
began and ended. 

In decorative locks and keys, Messrs. Chubb 
and Son, of Wolverhampton and London, exhi- 
bited a small collection of specimens. Two or 
three of the locks with oak stocks are admirably 
decorated with well-designed bright steel per- 
forated ornaments, and some of the key-bows 
are excellent examples of chiselled stéel-work. 
Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, & Co., Cheapside, London, 
also contributed a few specimens of decorated 
locks and keys; but their contributions illustrated 
the structure and mechanism of the locks they 
produce so extensively by machinery, rather than 
the decorative adjuncts of locks. 

In concluding this notice of the sections ot 
industrial art illustrated in the third division of 
the series of International Exhibitions, we have 
not been tempted to go out of our way to con- 
sider the miscellaneous objects of Art and Art- 
manufacture with which the arrangements in the 
picture-galleries were supplemented. Certainly 
on this occasion there was little to tempt us to 
do so, as much of a commonplace character 
found a temporary home that, under a more 

us condition of things, would have been 
relegated to the show-rooms, to which they more 
properly belonged. There was, however, a very 
practical illustration of an American invention, 
which cannot fail to find abundant uses in the 
decorative arts of the future. This was Tilgh- 
man’s Sand-Blast Process, by which surfaces of 
glass, stone, marble, metal, wood, &c., are 
decorated, - The cutting or engraving is pro- 
duced by the action of fine sand driven against 
the surface to be operated upon by means of a 
jet of air or of steam, the portions not intended 
to be cut being protected by a suitable substance 
painted upon or transferred to the surface ; or by 
paper, lace, &c., being fastened upon it, the sand 
acting upon the parts exposed. Thus, an im- 
pression from an engraving, transferred to glass 
and properly dried, protects the glass in the 
minutest lines, and, while the uncovered glass 
is frosted by the sand-blast, the polished sur- 
face is preserved by the printing-ink lines as 
transferred from the engraved plate, or by any 
lines painted u the glass in a suitable pig- 
ment or material. Thus a pattern may be sten- 
cilled on glass, and the decoration produced at 
the minimum cost. Marble, stone, wood, and 
metal can be completely perforated by the pro- 
cess. This, in fact, is the pesent wend - the 
way of processes as applied to industrial art 
which has as yet result ~ from these periodical 
International Exhibitions, which decidedly have 
the merit of enabling an inventor to at once bring 
his process before the public in an effective 
manner. 
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ART IN THE CHARNEL-HOUSE 
AND CRYPT.* 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





THE most usual decoration upon sepul- 
chral slabs is a cross, with or without stem 
and steps, and treated in a more or less 
ornate manner. With the cross emblems 
are frequently found ; among these are the 
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Fig. 28. Kirk Maughold. 


astoral staff and crozier; the paten, cha- 
ice, book, and pax ; the sword, knife, and 
dagger; the shears, axe, and pick; the 
key, the comb, and the bell ; the square, 
the compass, and the pincers ; the bell and 
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Fig. 31. Alvaston. Fig. 32. Darley Dale. 
the brazen pot; and many others, indica- 
tive of the occupation, sex, or station of the 
deceased. Shields with armorial bearings, 
helmets, crests, &c., are also occasionally 
found; and sometimes figures or heads of 
the deceased are rudely represented. 





* Continued from p. 332. 





To the various forms of crosses, and to 
the emblems to which I have alluded, I | 





Fig. 30. Kirk Michael. 


shall proceed to direct attention, Many of 
them will be found to be eminently adapted 
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Fig. 33- Darley Dale. 


for reproduction by our Art-manufacturers, 
and to contain the germ of beautiful and 
purely artistic design. 
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Figs. 34 and 35. Darley Dale. 


it is my intention in succeeding num- 


£ 





of the Art-Fournal to treat, and some- 


what fully illustrate, the subject of the cross 
in its various bearings and ramifications, 
both in Nature and in Art, I shall not now 
enter upon it. A few brief remarks will 
suffice. 

Crosses in every variety, from the simplest 
and plainest form to the most elaboratel 
ornamented, are met with on these sepul- 
chral slabs, and many of them are of intri- 
cate design. Sometimes the slab bears a 








Fig. 29. Kirk Miaugi.old. 


simple cross, without any other ornament : 
but usually it is attached to a shaft or stem, 
more or less foliated, and rising from one, 
two, or more steps. Some of the earlier 
forms of crosses have already been en- 
graved in the former chapter; others of 




















Fig, 36. Alvaston. 


various periods are now given. Of these 
Figs. 28 and 29 are two excellent examples 
of interlaced crosses, and are of about the 
same period as the cross at Kirk Braddan, 
engraved in the last chapter (Fig. 26), on 
which occurs an inscription in Runes. 
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Runic inscriptions are not unusual on | 
crosses of this period, and, wherever found, 
should be carefully noted. As an example 
of this kind of = I give the accom- 

ing engravin one occurring on 
eyed of ev buadlaced cross at Kirk 











Fig. 38. Hilbre. 


Michael (Fig. 30). It has been read by | 
Mr. Prestwich as JUALFTR :! YINR : THU- 
RULF ! : EIN !: RAUTHA: RI! TI! KHU!: 
THONO * AFT : FRITHU : DUTHUR : ! JAO; 
and he thus translates it,—‘‘ Walter, son of | 
Thurulf, a knight right valiant, Lord of 
Frithu ; the Father ; Jesus Christ.” Some | 
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Fig. 41. Rosemarkie. Fig. 42. Darley. 


of these, there can be no doubt, have | 
originally been laid flat upon, while others 
have been fixed upright at, the place of 

bear, in gp By even, 
sculptured representations e human 
figure, or horses, dogs, and other animals. 





| At Dover is a cross of remarkable form 





with the Runic inscription, 4+ GISOHTVS ; 
probably the name of a monk. 
































Fig. 39. Kells. | 


Occasionally some of the early examples, | 
instead of crosses or other emblems, are 
sculptured in zig-zag or herring-bone pat- 
tern, in scale ornament, in lozenge pattern, 
in grotesque devices, in circles, or in gué/- | 
foche, or other ornament. One or two ex- | 
— of these are here shown on Figs. 33 
and 34. 


Occasionally a cross occurs at each end 
of the slab, with a connecting stem, or | 
shaft, running between or through them, 
and more or less ornamented with circles, 
flowing lines, foliage, &c.; and in not a 
few instances other crosses are again in- 
cised in the spaces at the sides of the shaft. | 








In some examples, too, the cross is quite 
distinct from the shaft. The engravings in. 
this chapter exhibit many of the more usual 
and simple forms of the cross. 





The crozier and pastoral staff, indicating 
that the person commemorated was a 
bishop, abbot, or other prelate, are found 
either in connection with the cross, or 
alone, on sepulchral slabs. Of these beau- 
tiful examples occur at Margam ; Eccleston, 
where the crozier is grasped in a hand, as 














Fig. 40. Kells. 


at Romsey, Dorchester, Flaxley, &c. ; Dur- 
ham, and other places. The head of the 
staff, or crozier, is, in some of these in- 
stances, elegantly foliated. 

The chalice, or chalice and paten, is not 
of unfrequent occurrence ; and occasionally 
the chalice and book are found together : a 

ood instance of this occurs at Holme 
ierrepoint, in Nottinghamshire. In one 
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Fig. 43. Wentworth. Fig. 44. Darley Dale. 


or two instances the book is represented 
open, but it is usually carved as though 
closed and clasped. The chalice, the 
paten, and the book, are, of course, indica- 


tive of a priest ; certainly of some one be- - 


neath the dignity of prior, abbot, or bishop. 
At Barnard Castle, in addition to an elabo- 
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rate cross, a chalice, and a book, is an out- 
stretched hand, in the conventional form 
of benediction. The host, or co: 

wafer (frequently simply an incised circle, 
but in other instances ornamented with a 
guatrcfoil, as at Sproatley), is also found 
represented on slabs of ecclesiastics. The 
chalice sometimes lies on the stem of the 
cross, but is usually at its side. 

The sword, supposed to indicate that the 
slab was a memorial to an individual of 
knightly rank, or, at all events, to some 
warrior, is a common emblem or device. 
Examples are shown on Figs. 48 and 49. 
The sword is usually found by the side 
of the stem of the cross. Sometimes no 
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Fig. 46. St. Asaph, 


other device appears, but frequently it. is 
found in connection with the bow, the axe, 
or other object; or, more frequently still, 
with armorial bearings. Occasionally there 
is also an inscription. For instance, at 
St. Pierre, near Chepstow, is a slab with 
cross and sword, commemorating Sir Urian 
de St. Pierre, who died in 1239,—“ Ic * Git 
LE ‘ CORS * V * DE * SENT * PERE * PREEZ ° 
PVR * LI‘ EN * BONE * MANERE * KE * IHV * 
PVR * SA * PASIVN * DE * PHECEZ * LI. 
DONT * PARDVN * AMEN * PR.” Another, at 


St. John’s, Chester, besides the sword and | i 


cross, has “ HIC : IACET : IOHENNES : LE * 
SERIAVN.” At Ainstaple, in addition to the 
cross and sword, area elmet and crest, and 


four shields af arms. At Greystoke are the 
arms, three cushions, and the inscription, 
“. ... IOHES * CODAM * BARO * DE* GRAY- 
STOK.” At Tynemouth is an inscription 
“ WALTERVS:C....” 

Av interesting combination of the 
| sword with other devices occurs at Halt- 
_ whistle, where, on one side the stem of the 








cross is the sword and a shield, bearing a 
fesse between three garbs; and on the 
other a pilgrim’s staff and scrip, or pouch, | 
also charged with a garb. other, at 
| Heysham, has the sword on one side the | 
| cross, and on the other a harp. 
Occasionally animals are placed at the 
| foot of the cross in place of steps. A good 
| instance of this occurs at Durham, where | 
| 


what has been described as a cow, but | 
_which I take, more probably, to be the 
| Evangelistic symbol of the bull of St. Luke 
|forms the foot of the elaborately foliated 
| cross, on one side of which is the sword | 
wrapped round with the knight’s belt, and | 
| on the other an object now defaced. Other | 
| Evangelistic symbols, as well as the Agnus | 
| Dei, are not uncommon on slabs, either at 
| the base or enclosed in the head of the 
| cross. 
| A remarkably good example, bearing the 
cross and sword, with the addition of the | 
bugle-horn (Fig. 32), is found at Darley Dale. 
In this instance the sword is in its usual | 
lace at the side of the cross, while the horn | 
orms the base, the cord passing behind the 
shaft. One of the best instances of the | 
introduction of the horn is the slab which 
tradition assigns to the ballad hero, Robin 
Hood, but which, from its device, is, with | 
much probability, accorded to a member of | 
the family of Bowes. This example, en- | 
graved, bears an elegantly interlaced foli- | 
ated cross, at the base of which is a shield, | 
and a bugle-horn slung so that the cords | 
cross each other behind the shaft. On one | 
side the shaft is the sword, and on the other 
are two bows bent, and crossing each other. | 
At Rhuddlan the sword is found in con- 
junction with a battle-axe ; at Worksop it 
is accompanied by a dagger ; at Newcastle | 
with the head of a halbert ; in another with | 
a large knife ; at Cambo with five pellets ; | 
and in other instances with shears and | 
other objects. Occasionally the sword | 
itself forms the shaft, or stem, of the cross. 
At Woodhorn the cross is surmounted by | 
a er, which, very curiously, is of exactly | 
the form of the bronze daggers of the Celtic | 
riod found in grave-mounds—thus show- | 
ing that this shape existed in later times: | 
the cross in this instance is a cross-crosslet. 
One of the commonest devices upon early 
sepulchral slabs is the shears; of this I 
give two characteristic examples on Figs. | 
41 and 54. ‘This device has given rise to | 
much controversy and to considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, some authorities main- 
taining that it denotes the deceased to have 
been a wool-stapler or clothier, others that 
he was a merchant of the staple, and others 
that it symbolised a female. It is some- 
times found in connection with a sword, 
and at others with a key, or two keys, but 
usually alone, at the side of the shaft of the 


cross. 
At Aycliffe is a double slab ; one half has 








and on the other a pair of pincers and a 
T square. The other hzs on one side the 
shaft a pair of shears, and on the other a 

, are also three crosses patée 





a cross, with a sword on one side the shaft, | the 





The key has been, like the shears, su 
posed to be indicative of the slab on ‘hich 
oh occurs i 4, female ; but all 

se matters require much stronger proof 
than has been brought forward before they 
can “be received by the careful inquirer. 
Good instances of the key may, among 
other places, be found at 1, New- 
bigging, Gateshead, and Aycliffe. 

he comb is, with much reason, supposed 
to indicate a female. It is of very unusual 
occurrence in England, but more frequently 
met with in d. At Darley Dale, in 
Derbyshire, an excellent example was found, 
and is engraved on Fig. 27. The comb 
here is of the usual “ double-tooth ” form so 
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Fig. 47. St. Asaph. 


usual in the early ages, and of which exam- 


are not unfrequently found with Anglo- 
ioos ond otber interments. Accom 


craft tools, are often seen, and may be pre- 
sumed to denote the trade or calling of the 
deceased. Thus at Aycliffe a pair of pin- 
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or hammer ; and similar examples are else- 
where. At Chelmorton is a remarkably 
well-formed axe, the head of which lies 
across the shaft of the cross. 

Besides the T square already spoken of, 
the ordinary carpenter’s square, bevil, and 
com » sometimes occur; and these 
have, with a show of reason, been variously 


Another curious and also unique example 
is a slab bearing on either side the shaft of 
the cross a long straight trumpet, and 
around the edge the inscription, “ + GODE- 
FREY : LE : TROVMPOVR : GIST : CI : DEV : 
DEL : ALME : EIT : MERCI,” thus showing that 
it commemorates Godfrey, the trumpeter. 

At Ecclesfield are two circles, and what 
has been taken for a spade, or shovel 























Figs. 48 and 49. Darley Dale. 


supposed to represent a carpenter, a builder, 
or even an architect. 

A very remarkable and, as far as I know, 
unique example of trade device, is at 
the church of St. Dionys, York, where on 
one side the shaft of the cross is a bell, 
and on the other a cauldron, or brazier, in 
which bell-metal would be melted for cast- 


























Fig. 50. Hartington. Fig. 51. Darley Dale. | 


ing. There can be no doubt that this | 
curious slab covered the remains of one of 

the old bell-founders of York. The bell is 

of the tall, eueieal Som of ently pines, and | 
the melting-pot the shape what are 
usually a “ camp-kettles.” It stands 
on three feet, and has a handle on each 
side of the neck. 


(Fig. 57) ; it is evidently a slab which has 
been made to do duty for the front of a 
| later tomb, and has originally borne a cross 
| formed of four circles, the spade-head being 
| a shield at the foot of the stem. 

| Heraldic bearings are not uncommon de- 
_ corations on sepulchral slabs, and these are, 
| naturally, of the highest possible importance 
| in determining to what family they belong. 
Sometimes the arms appear in connection 
with other emblems, and as, naturally, they 
usually belong to a later period, are not 
unfrequently accompanied by inscriptions. 
One of the most striking and excellent 
examples is found at St. Asaph (Fig. 46) : 
the sword leans diagonally at the head of 
the slab, and upon it is laid the shield, filling 
up the entire width. The shield would 
almost seem to be an impaled bearing, the 
first half having a bordure of fleur-de-lis, 
and the second a lion rampant. The lower 
half of the slab bears representations of a 
hare chased by a hound. For this en- 
graving, and Fig. 47, | am indebted to the 
Archaologia Cambrensis, and for Figs. 39 
and 40 to Fournal of the Archeological 
Association of Ireland. 

Some very good examples occur at Grey- 
stoke and Newton Rigney, the latter bear- 
ing on a shield a fesse checgny between 
six garbs. At Kirkby Stephen, besides a 
cross and sword, is a shield bearing six 
annulets. At East Shaftoe a slab bears 
two crosses ; close to the shaft.of one is a 
| pair of shears, by the other is a sword, 
| across which and the shaft is placed a 
shield bearing three crosses moline. At 
| Llanvihangel are two shields, one bearing on 
'a chief three roundels, and the other three 
lozenges. At Guosnargh is a coped tomb, 





| elaborately sculptured, with floriated crosses, 


foliage, &c., and bearing the arms of Sin- 


| gleton. Other examples with armorial bear- 


ings are of frequent occurrence. 

Another variety of sepulchral slabs are 
those upon which a part of the effigy of the 
deceased is sculptured. In_some instances 
in these the head of the cross forms a 
quatrefoil, or other tablet, in which, usually 
cut deep so as to give considerable relief, 
the head, or bust and hands, of the figure 
appear. In others the panel, or tablet, is 
distinct from the cross; in others, again, 
the cross is altogether discarded ; and in 
another variety an equally deeply-cut trefoil 








or other panel, at the base, bears the repre- 
sentation of the feet of the deceased. 

At Brampton, at the head of the slab, is 
a sunk quatrefoil, in which are the head 
and bend of the deceased lady, and at the 
base an oblong tablet, in which her feet 
are sculptured. It bears the inscription, 
“+ HIC ; IACET : MATILDA : LE : CAVS: 
ORATE : PRO : ANIMA : EI : PAT : NOST.” 
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Figs. §2 and 53. Darley Dale. 


At Moor Monkton a somewhat similar 
quatrefoil bears the head and hands, and a 
trefoil the feet, of the deceased person, but 
there is no inscription. At Kedleston are 
two quatrefoils side by side, the one bear- 
ing the head of a knight of the Curzon 
family, and the other that of his lady.: 

At Gilling the quatrefoil head of the cross 
bears the head and hands of a knight, and 
its trefoiled base his feet. On one side of 











Figs. 54 and 55. Darley Dale. 


the shaft is the knight’s crest, on the other 
are his sword, shield, and belt ; the shield 
bearing the arms of Elton—on a bend, three 
martlets, within a dordure engrailed. At 
Hartington, within a cinquefoil cusp at the 
top the bust and hands of a lady, and at 
the bottom, in an oblong tablet, are her feet 
(Fig. 50). These examples might be mul- 
tiplied to a great extent, but, although 





























Fig. 56. Ecclesfield. 


differing in detail and in beauty, and in 
elaborate character of design, they all bear 
resemblance. 


some general \ 

er I have treated this subject very 
briefly—far more briefly than it deserves— 
I trust I have shown that even in the crypt 
and in the charnel-house examples of deco- 
tive Art abound, and that these examples 
are worthy of adaptation in a variety of 
ways. My principal reason for being thus 
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Fig. 57. Ecciesfield. 


brief is, that as the subject of the cross,in| It is not only in the crypt and in the 
all its ramifications, will engage my atten- | charnel-house, but built into the walls of 
tion in the next few chapters—commencing | churches, or lying in neglected. corners of 
next year—and as the crosses which deco- | “ God’s Acre,” that these interesting early 
rate those slabs will form one branch of | sepulchral slabs are. found ; and |. trust 
that inquiry, I wished this article upon “ Art | that the brief notice I ne yoo and 
in the Charnel-house and the Crypt” to act | the few illustrations given, will extend the 
—7 as an introduction to that subject. | interest that is Sepully taken in them, and 
It oa amplified and more fully illustrated | tend ultimately to their preservation. 

at a future time. x! 
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VENETIAN PAINTERS. 


VILL. 
TITIAN. 


1320 much has been written about the greatest of all 
>) the masters of Venetian Art in its leading qualities 
and excellences, and so much space would be required 
/ to say again, or to say anew, anything worthy of the 
reader’s attention, that I propose on this page, under the great 
name of Tiziano Vecellio, to be very brief indeed. 

When the visitor enters the principal room in the Academy in 
Venice, called, after Titian’s great picture, Sa/a dell’ Assunta, he 
sees before him, half covering the end of the apartment, and 





reaching to the cove of the ceiling, the master-work of the school, | 
| biographies of men like him, analytical and trenchant, instead of 


and feels, however uncertain or dim his ideas may be, that he is 
in the presence of one of the highest productions of human genius. 
It is indeed‘the most potential in colour, and the most impressive 
in that element, of all the pictures'in the world. There are many 
artists in our own time who judge of pictures entirely by their 
pleasing impression, who repudiate sentiment or dramatic interest, 
and who consider form and style more the sculptor’s business 
than the painter’s ; and to them Titian’s ‘ Assumption’ is not so 
satisfactory as many works by lesser men, because of the power, 
gravity, and unity of the impression made by it, showing that 
colour is, in its highest perfection, as intellectual and as noble as 
any other of the components of the painter's art. Considered 
apart from this point of view altogether, as many must consider 
it, scholars and thinkers, to whom written poetry is the nearest 
approach to the painter’s art they have ever studied, who incline 
to analyze it as an invention and in its relation to religion or to 
science, this picture presents an instructive problem. Below, on 
the solid earth, are the twelve apostles, large and full of physical 
strength and mental power, antique philosophers, or patriarchs ; 
men unrelated to any particular age, but all animated with a noble 
form of adoration, looking up to a lovely and large typical woman 


moving upwards ecstatically yet gracefully, and surrounded with | 


innumerable juvenile angels, who are indeed the Cupids of the 
Renaissance, all filled with action and excitement. Behind the 
vast figure of the typical woman with raised arms, who is clad in 
deep crimson and greenish-blue, issues an efflorescence of glory 
unspeakable, above which floats the figure of God the Father 
followed by an angel, whom he instructs to crown his well- 
beloved. How long a journey has Christianity taken between the 
time when Mary, the spouse of Joseph the carpenter, lived in the 
flesh at Bethlehem, and the days of Titian ! 

In the same Sala dell’ Assunta is another Titian, ‘ The Deposi- 
tion of Christ,’ said to be his u/¢ima opera, finished not by Palma 
Vecchio, but by his grand-nephew Palma Giovane. This large 
work was done when the master was presumably nearly a hundred 
years old, and sixty after the great ‘ Assumption of the Virgin’ 
had been placed over the grand altar of the church of Santa 
Maria de’ Frari, from whence it was removed to the Academy. 
This picture is singularly different from the style and power of 
hand we see in his prime, having the appearance of being done by 
short daubs of colour, like a stippled miniature enlarged a thou- 
sand fold. 

Our National Gallery is happily uncommonly rich in Titians ; 
some of the nine to be seen there may be questioned, at least in 
as far as being entirely from his hand, but others are well-known 
and excellent examples. Three of them—‘ The Concert, or a 
Chapel-master giving a Music Lesson,’ a picture of five’figures, half- 
length life-size ; the lovely ‘ Venus withholding Adonis from the 
Chase ;’ and the ‘ Rape of Ganymede,’ manifestly adapted for a 
ceiling, and to be seen from below—were in the collection of Mr. 
Angerstein, which was the nucleus of our present noble Gallery. 
The Angerstein collection was a small one of thirty-eight pictures 
only, and these of widely different value. The ‘ Venus and Adonis, 
for example, being one of Titian’s most lovely easel-works ; the 
‘ Ganymede’ probably not his at all, and in great part repainted 
of late years. 

The commencement of our National Gallery was in 1824, and 
while the pictures still continued in Mr. Angerstein’s house in 


Pall Mall—and the inquisitive visitor was admitted by a mystified 
flunkey, on ringing and knocking according to order—was added 
the ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ one of the most perfect productions 
of the master. This was in 1826, the picture having been 
extracted from the Villa Aldobrandini in Rome, twenty years 
before. Of the others, except the portrait of Ariosto, it is not 
necessary to speak. The author of “Orlando Furioso,” the 
personal friend of Titian, was but a few years his senior, and was 
drawn or painted more than once by him. The present picture is 
in a clear, fresh tone, very different from the master’s usual 
manner; so much so as to suggest a question as to its history 
and treatment, intact and immaculate as it appears. 

Of Titian Vecellio himself, and of all he did, how much has 
been written, and how much more remains to be said! Will the 
time ever come when we shall have philosophical or even critical 


dry inquiries into facts and dates? How tedious it is to be paid 
off by one author after another with accounts of altar-pieces, and 
arrangements of saints, when we thirst to know something of a 
man of the world with a personality so strong, living in a time 
that freed him from any trammels, either of morality or religion ! 
Much as Titian is known and admired by his countrymen, the 
house in which he lived and died was, till lately, entirely unknown. 
It was in 1833 that the Abbate Giuseppe Cadorin published his 
discovery of the Casa Grande, the painter’s abode, and Mr. Josiah 
Gilbert, in the very interesting book, “ Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” 
gives an amusing account of his several unsuccessful attempts to see 
it. It lies to the north, far away from the Piazetta and the Grand 
Canal; once, indeed, a brave and fashionable quarter, now covered 
with wharves, barracks, bits of gardens, backs of houses, stained 
and decaying walls ; and the people who live in and about the villa 
and its desolated garden, are not inclined to open the gate, or to 
answer the visitor. Cadorin’s pamphlet is decorated with a view 
of the existing house, however, and Mr. Gilbert has reproduced it ; 
from which it is clear that there is nothing now to see really and 
unmistakably associated with Titian. Yet here it was the latter 
half of his life was passed ; where, between his own family and 
his pupils, a vast manufactory of pictures was carried on, in the 
garden of which the symposia were held at which Aretin and 





Sansovino were the constant guests ; and here the patriarch died 
of the plague, deserted and alone. 

Titian’s early life in Venice is not much known. He had an 
uncle living in the city, by whom he seems to have been placed 
with the Zuccati, the mosaistes before mentioned ; after a time, 
and while he was still young, he is supposed to have been under 
the Bellini, and lastly with Giorgione, either as an equal or as an 
employé. is wife, or mistress, Cecilia, or Lucia (Abbe Cadorin 
says his wife), died, leaving him three children ; and it was after 
this event, when about fifty-four years of age, and becoming the 
foremost man in Art in Venice, that he is first connected with the 
house that had been called by its builder, Casa Grande. It was 
erected on the marshy ground opposite Murano in 1527; four 
years after, the builder being dead, Titian hires the large rooms 
entering, by a staircase of their own, from the garden. By-and-by 
he hires it all, then purchases it, then becomes proprietor of 
ground and buildings in the neighbourhood, planting some vacant 
land with trees, and laying it out as an ornamental garden for the 
entertainment of his friends. This paradise would require time to 
grow, and after the death of his daughter, who was married young, 
and his sister, his household would appear to have been a prodigious 
atelier, a colony of men apparently, relieved by the presence of 
Violante, whom he describes to the Duke of Ferrara as “the object 
dearest to him on earth.” There was his second son, Orazio, who, 
perhaps, was the Messer Orazio alluded to in the inquiry into the 


to the} mosaistes mysteriously vestito alla foza de’ forestieri; a 
cousin Marco, and a distant kinsman Cesare, his brother Fran- 
cesco occasionally, a very good artist, although he had almost 
renounced Art as a profession, and “ Girolamo Tiziano, perhaps a 
son.” Some of his greatest pupils were there also, it is probable ; 
Tintoretto certainly would not be found in his studio at this late 
time ; but Paris Bordone, Bassano, Bonifaccio, and others, might 
be undoubtedly there ; and Vasari speaks of the three brothers 





doings of the Zuccati we have already recounted, bringing designs | 
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Schwarz from Germany, living in his house ; and Cornelius Cort, 
the Flemish engraver, worked there in 1570, and also a wood- 
engraver, Domenico delle Greche, at an earlier time. “No 
stranger of distinction arrived in Venice but visited this house, 
the now desolate home of her greatest painter. Here came, in 
1574, Henry III. of France, with a retinue of dukes, a rare and 
state occasion. Here those two cardinals, in whose honour Titian 
threw his purse to his steward with carte blanche for the entertain- 
ment. Here came, too, that magnificent, mad old Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and-the industrious Vasari, to pay their 
respects to one, of whom Michelangelo had said at last that ‘he 
alone is worthy to be called a painter.’ Nor were there wanting 
names of worthier fame. Ariosto, Navagero, Bernardo Tasso, 
Bembo, and many others may be numbered among the friends of 
Titian, and the frequenters of the house by the sea.” * 

The suppers in the garden were, of course, summer-entertain- 
ments. We have an account of one of these by a chance visitor, 
a literary man from Rome, “ II Priscianese.” 

“I was invited to celebrate that sort of Bacchanalian feast 
which, I know not why, although many dispute about it, is called 
Ferrare Agosto, in a delightful garden of Messer Tiziano Vecellio, 
a most excellent painter as every one knows, and a person truly 
adapted to season with courtesies any distinguished entertainment. 
There were assembled, with the said Messer Tiziano, as like desires 
like, some of the rarest geniuses which are at present in this city 
and of ours; there was M. Pietro Aretino, a new miracle of 
nature, and next to him Messer Jacopo Tatti, called Il Sansovino, 
almost as great an imitator of nature with the chisel, as was the 
master of the feast with the pencil; also M. Jacopo Nardi and 
myself, so that I made the fifth among so much wisdom. 

“ Here, before they set out the tables, for although the place 
was shady, the sun still made his strength much felt, the time 
was passed in considering the life-like figures in the excellent 
paintings of which the house was full, and in discussing the real 
beauty and charm of the garden, which was a pleasure and a 
wonder to every one. It is situated in the extreme part of Venice 
upon the sea, and from it may be seen the pretty little island of 
Murano, and other beautiful places. This part of the sea, as soon 
as the sun went down, was filled with a thousand little gondolas 
adorned with beautiful women, and resounded with divers harmo- 
nies—the music of voices and instruments—which till midnight 
accompanied our delightful supper. 

“ But returning to the garden. It was so well kept, so beautiful, 
and consequently so much praised, that the resemblance it 
offered to the pleasant gardens of S. Agata, brought them to my 
mind, and raised such a desire for them, and for you, dear friends, 
that I could not well make out for the greater part of the evening, 
whether I were at Rome or at Venice. In the meanwhile came 
the hour for supper, which was no less beautifully and well 
arranged, than plentifully supplied. Besides the most delicate 
viands and precious wines, there were all those pleasures and 
amusements that were appropriate to the season, the guests, and 
the feast. Having just arrived at the fruit your letter came, and 
because in praising the Latin language, the Tuscan was reviled, 
Aretino became exceeding angry ; and if he had not been with- 
held, I believe he would have put his hand to one of the most 
cruel epigrams in the world, calling furiously for paper and ink, 
though he did not fail to say a good part of it in words. Finally 
the supper ended most pleasantly.” 

Aretino disappeared from these and all other pleasantries in 
1557, at the age of sixty-five ; Sansovino, many years after, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one, repudiating medicine, living on fruit, 
and enjoying life. “He liked to be handsomely dressed,” says 
Vasari, “was singularly nice in his person, loved the society of 

, ladies even to the extremity of age, and always enjoyed conversing 
with or of them. He had not been very healthy in youth, yet for 
a period of fifty years late in life, he was perfectly well and never 
consulted a physician,—nay, when attacked for the fourth time by 





* See the book already mentioned, “Cadore, or Titian’s Country,” by Josiah 
Gilbert, to which we are indebted. This exceedingly interesting volume gives an 
account of the author’s visit to the native place of the painter, where he finds the 
landscape and the outlines of the mountains remind him so vividly of the backgrounds 
of several of Titian’s pictures, that he believes the painter to have given actual views 
of the scenery of the dolomite region behind his figures in his poetical works. , 





apoplexy in his eighty-fourth year, he would have nothing to do 
with physic, but cured himself by lying in bed’ two months in a. 
dark, warm room. He eat all things without distinction, and in 
the very extremity of his age would frequently eat three cucumbers 
seasoned with half a lemon.” This wenderful old hero died at 
last, in 1570, and still Titian painted on. Perhaps Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle, when their volume including Titian appears, 
will throw some light on Titian’s latter years. There is a famous 
picture by him of a very old man, extremely like himself in the 
profile, and a-noble young woman, who leans her arm pn a box 
céntaining a skull, and seems about to undo the dress over her 
bosom ; this picture, so well known by an etching from the hand 
of Vandyck, has been called Titian and his Mistress ; it seems. to 
me certainly to represent the story of Cimon and his Daughter, 
who piously fed her imprisoned and aged parent like a sucking 
infant; so that this pictorial record bears really no evidence 
whatever on the subject of the private life of the great painter. 
In 1576, the plague came down on Venice, and quickly swept 
away a third of the population ; it is said, Pomponio, Titian’s 
eldest son, a priest, but so dissolute that his father had long ago 
prevented him being raised to a dignified position in the Church, 
was pessibly at Milan, where he was a canon of the cathedral. 
Orazio, we are told, was on that very day in the Lazaretto, already 
stricken, where he shortly died. All his other relatives and choice 
friends were dead, or taking care of themselves; the servants 
left the plague-stricken patriarch, now within one year of a century 
old, ina panic, and it is said his dying eyes closed on ruffians, 
free to enter in that moment of disgraceful public dismay, pillaging 
his home. 

Such is the received tradition of the death of Titian, who lived 
to see the culmination of the prosperity of Venice, and of its Art. 


The picture we engrave this month is by Paris Bordone, and 
represents the ‘ Fisherman delivering the Ring of St. Marc to the 
Doge.’ Now in the Academy at Venice, where it worthily repre- 
sents the painter, and is one of the leading attractions, it was 
painted for the Scuolo of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and represents 
a notable legend of the city, one of the most remarkable indeed 
occurring in connection with veritable history in the Middle 
Ages. This legend we propose to give in a future paper ; enough 
to say at present, that the ring called the ring of St. Marc 
was kept in the Treasury with the greatest care, but on a dark 
night of storm and destructive inundation, a fisherman was hired 
by some one who had power to counteract the powers of hell (as it 
was believed they were the cause of the storm), and gave him, 
instead of other pay, his ring, desiring that it should be given up 
to the Doge, as a guarantee of the veracity of the fisherman. 
When the Treasury was searched the ring of St. Marc was found 
absent; it was that very ring the fisherman brought back and 
delivered to the Doge. 

WILLIAM B. Scort. 


FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1873. 


THE distribution of honours to the artists who won such distinction in 
the present year, took place on the 3:d of last month. Monsieur Batbie 
presided on the occasion, as is the established custom for Ministers of 
Education, Fine Arts, &c. The scene is generally one of much interest, 
but it was rendered peculiarly so in this instance from the circumstance 
that it took place in the first grand saloon of the Museum of Old Master 
Copies. On the walls all around were fair representatives of Raffaelle’s 
Vatican cartoons. In a brief address Monsieur Batbie explained that the 
tardy distribution of honours adjudged by the decision of juries had arisen 
in consequence of certain discussions, in the Assemblée, respecting the 
dispensations of the Legion of Honour. He then took a general view of 
the exigencies of Art, and especially urged the cultivation of its higher 
range. The medals were then distributed, the year not having produced 
a candidate for the highest distinction of Grand Medal of Honour, won 
last year by Monsieur Breton. There was, however, a fair muster of 
first and second and third medallists. At the head of the second, in 
the sculpture department, appeared a lady, Madame Leon Bertaux. The 
Legion of Honour was assigned to Tony, Robert Fleury, Alphonse de 
Neuville, Henner (portrait-painter), and Detaille. It was a subject for 
congratulation to find the name of the very original master, Alma-Tadema, 
on the foreign list for the like special honour. 
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MBSSRS. WALLIS’S GALLERY. 
i 


THE colléction of pictures for the present season 
gives a better opportunity than usual for study- 
ing the therits of foreign work. _ The trained 
excellence and unobtrusive high quality of tech- 
nical craftsmanship and the clear motive in 
design show with more than common distinct- 
nes: the best" of the works which the energy 


‘ of Mr. “Wallis has availed to bring together. 


English painters have still much to learn in 
these respects. Their culture is not always 
sufficient to moderate and control their ambition 
to an even and satisfactory expression, and as a 
consequence English Art, and especially English 
landscape-Art, exhibits too often the struggle be- 
tween a high aim and an imperfect and even 
confused realisation. This is a defect from 
which the more accomplished painter is able to 
keep his productions free. Either he possesses 
the needful gifts to attempt the highest things, 
or he exercises a due reserve and seeks only for 
what is clearly within his reach. It is especially 
in this quality of reserve that the painters of the 
Continental schools show their superiority. 

eir work is harmonious if not profound, and 
when they cannot reveal the deepest truths 
about man or outward nature, at least they have 
the artistic instinct to reserve their efforts for a 
possible achievement. 

The gallery now under review is full of illus- 
tration of this careful excellence. In the works 
of Maris, of Jules Breton, of Madame Mesdag, 
of D. Blommers and others, we find this artistic 
training united with yet higher gifts. But even 
with less notable work there is always the im- 
pression of effort well directed, and of capabili- 
ties carefully weighed. It is right, however, 
before passing onward, that we should dwell for 
a while upon the contributions of the artists 
already named. Not the least gratifying in aim 
as well as execution are the pictures from the 
hand of D. Blommers. ‘The Cottage Door’ 
(72), and ‘The Mothers’ (95), tell unmistak- 
ably of a fine sentiment, and a still finer power 
of realisation. The latter of the two approaches 
more nearly in its choice of subject to the kind 
of scene so often attempted by our own painters, 
and it may, therefore, be more readily taken to 
justify what has been said. There is pathos 
of a common, homely kind in the meeting of 
these women—the one poor and needy, the 
other in the comparative comfort that belongs to 
an established home. But the true gift of the 
artist has not permitted the feeling of the pic- 
ture to assume an exaggerated expression, nor 
has he even allowed its illustration to become 
its most attractive feature. On the contrary the 
simple pathos ‘of his theme has been made the 
channel for the display of purely pictorial 
beauty. It may be noted with what careful con- 
sideration the various masses of colour have 
been disposed, and how the whole effect pleases 
by virtue of its subdued harmony, and apart 
alto ether from the meaning that lies beneath. 
In the first picture named there is less incident 
but not less of the enjoyment of form and 
colour. The scene merely presents a momentary 
realisation of a phase of rustic beauty with the 
common features of country-life unobtrusively 
introduced. But out of materials so slight the 
painter has managed to produce a result that 
charms by the truth and artistic worth of the 
interpretation. Other examples from the same 
hand, though less important than these, reveal 
equally the training and instinct so essential to 
sound performance. The work of J. Maris 
carries us completely into the region of land- 
scape, and exhibits a higher phase of imaginative 
treatment. In ‘A River Scene’ (81) we find 
the most notable recognition of the instan- 
taneous he nony of nature under the in- 
fluence of some passing change of wind and 
weather. Ihe water of the river, the sedge 
that overhangs its banks, and the trees that 
wave above and seek reflection in its depths, 
are stirred to a gentle motion by the breeze 
which is indicated in the drift of fleecy clouds 
hiding the brighter colours of the sky. The 
treatment of nature is tender even to sadness ; 
and it is also accurate,—not by the elaboration 





of chance features of the scene, but by merging 
the varied tones of landscape into one harmon 
of colour. A similar effect is realised by the 
admirable view of ‘A Cornfield in Drenthe’ 
(152), by Madame Mesdag. The artist here has 
chosen a dreary phase of outward nature, when 
a dull sky and a bitter wind have driven the 
gladness from the landscape. But the means 
taken for its representation have sufficed to make 
integesting an unattractive phase of scenery. 
The murky sky with its: one streak of lurid 
light, and the wheat swayed mournfully in the 
wind, are composed with an admirable truth, 
that is sustained in the feeling infused into the 
single figure of a little girl who wends her way 
alone across the dreary landscape. On fhe same 
side of the room is a large design by Jules 
Breton, called ‘The Happy Moment’ (170), 
wherein a pair of lovers have found out the 
secret of their love. The happiness and youth- 
ful hope pictured upon their faces is skilfully 
opposed by the presence of an aged woman, 
whose hands fail in their work of spinning and 
whose head has dropped in weariness upon her 
breast. There is a more powerful sentiment in 
this than in any of the pictures yet noticed, and 
in its expression we find something of the force 
of Millet. But the suggestion of comparison 
would be more complete if there were not in the 
present design a slight tendency to over-em- 
phasis never discoverable in Millet’s work. In 
‘The Basket Maker’ (129), by L. Saulson, we 
find a better realisation of this nobler quality of 
reserve. The little picture deals only with a 
single female figure of a girl intent upon her 
work, but in the drawing and in the quiet tones 
of colour there is a genuine feeling for the more 
imaginative side of labour. 

It is time now we should notice very briefly 
a few of the other works in their order in the 
catalogue. And here it may be remarked that 
certain of our English painters successfully com- 
pete with their foreign brethren in the accom- 
plishment with which they present certain 
common features of homely life. The ‘Want’ 
(19), Frank Holl, is a large and important con- 
tribution carried out in a spirit of refinement 
and taste. The sentiment of the picture is 
presented with distinctness, but the qualities of 
drawing and colour avail to give to the composi- 
tion a value of an artistic kind. Near to it 
hangs the ‘ Pensativa’ (14) of J. B. Bur- 
gess, a bold and powerful drawing, with abun- 
dant evidence of natural strength. ‘The Road 
to Gretna’ (54) is an excellent design, by J. 
Morgan, with graceful tone in the landscape, 
and showing altogether a power of making a 
pictorial use of the quality of humour. In the 
contribution of Mr. ader, ‘Autumn on the 
Thames’ (91), we find a higher accomplishment 
even than usual. The spirit of the landscape 
is caught with earnestness; it is an admirable 
work, painted with rare ability. There is much 
to attract and charm in the ‘ Ophelia’ of Mr. 
T. F. Dicksee. Among other works deserving 
notice are (119) L. Jazet, (122) Ch. Jacque, 
(136) H. W. Mesdag, (175) Diaz, (179) Volk- 
hart, and (202) L. Saulson. 
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DUDLEY GALLERY. 





Ir is not pleasant to see a falling-off in the 
uality of an exhibition generally so good as the 
dley. We are accustomed to look here for 
much promising and original work, wherein the 
younger painters find the first expression of their 
powers. And to the Dudley also the more 
accomplished artists are wont to send small 
sketches and designs, and thus to give the world 
an opportunity of observing the processes of their 
art. The present exhibition does not satis 
expectation in either of these respects. The wor 
of the younger men is for the most part without 
attractive qualities, and of the older painters 
very few contribute at all. The greater number 
of the pictures exhibited deal with landscape, 
and here it is very easy to note the careless 
methods by which large classes of English 
painters seek to interpret nature. Often the 
evidence of strong artistic instinct is not less 
clear than the inability to find for it harmonious 


criticised in all its 
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expression, and, as a cOnsequence, much sound 
and honest workmanship is thrown away from 
want of the knowledge by which it may be 
rightly applied. ; 

But no’gallery can be quite without interest to 
which Mr. Watts — to pg ‘Eve’ 
(75), one of a series of designs for large pictures, 
Pt Dose a high poetical motive, expressed with 
due regard to pictorial effect. ‘The first record 
of a painter’s thought is not*to be strictly 

Setsile, or we might draw 
attention to the obvious defects of drawing in 
the face of Eve, and in her lower limbs. But it 
is more important at this stage to recognise the 
grand conception of the subject, the beauty of 
the colour, and the skill with which the beasts 
and flowers are worked into the design. Mr. 
Watts has never planned a nobler picture than 
this of our first parent, with head wn back, 
and face drawn upward to the light that streams 
from Heaven, and falls in golden tints upon her 
neck artd bosom. 

On the opposite side of the room hang ‘ The 
Labours of P 
also representing an effort in the higher realms of 
Art. There is much tender grace in the drawing 
of Psyche’s figure, and throughout the four 
designs we have a well-considered scheme of 
harmonious colour. And yet notwithstanding 
these valuable qualities, the work, as a whole, 
seems to us not so good as Mr. Stanhope has 
previously done. The sentiment has been 
allowed to grow methodical in its expression, 
and as if it were systematically introduced and 
not begotten ‘naturally of the subject under 
treatment. Another work of marked importance 
is the ‘ Ecole des Filles’ (379), A. Legros. This 
painter gives always the impression of laborious 
and painstaking method, but he seldom affects 
us with any higher influence. These rows of 
girls look very like ns of real life con- 
scientiously transferred to canvas, but they fail 
to suggest any Bo, 0 in the artist’s mind for 
which he should have brought them into a 
picture. The harmony of colour is sober and 
unobtrusive, but it is not new, and beyond the 
reiterated evidence of M. Legros’ technical 
skill it may be doubted whether the picture 
contains much to interest and attract. 

These are not many works to distinguish from 
a collection, but unhappily the present exhibition 
does not encourage criticism. The ‘Evening in 
a Devonshire Village’ (16), Macquoid, shows 
pleasant qualities of drawing and colour in the 
sense of movement given to the single figure of 
a girl who drives some geese, and in the clear 
tones of the landscape beyond. Mrs. Romer too 
is even more clever than usual in the manage- 
ment of colour, shown in (44), where a young lady 
sleeps upon a sofa. Next to this hangs ‘ The 
Last Boat in’ (45), a large and ambitious effort 
by Mr. Hemy. This is in a somewhat different 
style to other works by the same artist: there is 
more attempt to realise atmospheric influences, 
and less contentment with mere accurate render- 
ing of the incidents of the river-bank. It cannot 
be said that the painter has yet mastered the new 
difficulties he has und en. The tones of 
colour which represent water at night are not 
seized with any great success, nor is the general 
effect of the picture quite harmonious in treat- 
ment. Flower-painting needs a very skilful 
hand to make it attractive. But the ‘ Roses’ 
(49), H. Fantin, must attract any one who cares 
for taste and refinement in Art. Not less in 
drawing than in colour, these flowers show an 
uncommon gift for realising the individual 
beauties of outward nature. ‘Low Water’ (73), 
C. W. Wyllie, exhibits quite another form of 
Art. The painter has hen a simple tract of 
sea and sand and sky, and has striven to draw 
from these materials an}expression of a certain 
phase of nature. The moment chosen is when 
the rays of the sun are beating down from 
behind a cloud upon the sea and the shore, 
lighting them up with a golden brightness. We 
must not forget to mention the ‘ Stricken 
Lioness’ (66), Heywood Hardy, a work which 
shows most decisively the mastery this painter 
is rapidly gaining over the forms of animal-life. 
‘ Kinsfolk from Town’ (97), E. R. Hughes, 
is one of the few —— of high promise 
contained in the room, It presents a simple 
view of a farmyard, wherein two young girls 


syche’ (267), R. Spencer Stanhope, ° 
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from town, visiting their om y oy are | 

ing with white pigeons that fly down from 
ge Ree The ak of the picture lies | 
chiefly in the skilful arrangement of colour, 
the yellow straw of the yard and the dif- 
ferent reds in the barn-roof being excellently 
harmonised with the colours of the girls’ dresses, 
and the white in the shirt of the young man and 
the plumage of the pigeons. ‘The Needles’ 
(147), R. C.. Leslie, shows sound accomplish- 
ment in dealing with the most tender tones of 
the sea in calm. On the same wall hangs 
‘ The Golden Hour’ (168), P. R. Morris, which 
doubtless served as the groundwork of the fine 
picture exhibited in the last Academy. ‘ Varia- 
tions in Pink and Grey’ (193), shows Mr. 
Whistler at his best, The style of this artist 
is now sufficiently well-known by visitors to the 
Dudley, and the extraordinary merit of his work 
is widely recognised. Among other ou 
deserving of notice are ‘The Harbour Mouth’ 
(216), Hemy, more successful than the work by 
the same hand already alluded to; ‘ This is our 
Corner’ (235), by L. Alma-Tadema; ‘ Sketch 
near Algiers’ (246), Arthur Ditchfield; and 
some sketches by ft S. Marks, A.R.A. 


SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 


A REPRESENTATIVE exhibition of French land- 
scape-Art must necessarily be of special value 
and interest to English students. To the inter- 
pretation of nature a very large part of native 
talent is yearly devoted, and it is therefore highly 
instructive to compare the aims and methods of 
the painters of the two countries. One thing 
immediately impresses us with} regard to French 

. Itcontains nothing of the glad joyous 
spirit which outward nature awakens in English 
minds; and, as a consequence, its representation 
departs as far as possible from brilliancy of colour- 
ing. Delight in the brightness of the natural 
world, and in the splendid richness of its many 
colours expressed in trees and flowers, belongs 
try and to English painting. 


cay J to English 
e attitude of a French artist towards landscape 
is somewhat different. He does not readily select 
the more brilliant passages of natural beauty, nor 
does he seek to represent the splendour of open 


sunlight. The purpose of the painter is to find 
in landscape the expression of a sadder senti- 
ment. The artist throws over the scene the 
shadow of an almost personal melancholy, and 
reduces the different colours to a subdued har- 
mony. 

But within the limits of their design the work 
of French artists approaches very near to perfec- 
tion. In this ery we have specimens of the 
art of Corot, Daubigny, Millet, and Diaz, and 
in each oT be traced the working of a highly 
cultured and delicate artistic perception. From 
the first we get the most tender interpretation of 
scenery. Views of river before sunrise or of 
heath under cloud are presented with so much 
fascination, that common themes take a new 
beauty, and reveal a harmony unrecognised 
before. Especially is this the case in ‘The 
Fallen Tree’ (24), where the landscape itself 
contains no feature of interest, and where the 
whole beauty consists in the discovery of a deli- 
cate agreement between the different tones of 
earth and sky. It is hard to describe the subtle 
methods by which the painter realises his desi 
—the delicate tracery of timid outline where the 
trees are set against the sky, and the sweet 
accord of colour which seems to register the 
fleeting effects of gentle breeze moving over the 
landscape. From another picture (85), painted 
some twenty years ago, we may learn how the 
manner of the painter has gradually changed. 
The earlier work shows a not less sincere appre- 
ciation for nature, but the handling is more direct 
and confident, as though observation were less 
subtle, and therefore capable of a simpler system 
of expression. On the other hand, the largest ex- 
= from the artist (66) shows a later attempt to 
realise with more precision than usual the results 
of a richer experience. The effort is not wholly 
successful; nor, considering the special gifts of 
the painter’s mind, is this any matter of surprise. 
Such beauties as Corot perceives in nature need 





to be delicately suggested, and they are apt to 


| escape from any endeavour to render them pre- 


cise in expression. This is less true with such a 
ainter as Millet, because the whole scheme of 
is art is larger and more robust. His largest 

contribution this year (118) is called *‘ Novem- 

ber,’ and represents a slope of rough ploughed 

field set against a cheerless sky. There is a 

power in this picture very difficult to analyze, and 

still more difficult to resist. The artist here, as 
elsewhere, has seized and understood the grand 
influence of gloomy weather, and expresses the 
hopeless poverty of the season with uncommon 
strength. The little view called ‘Washing on 
the Oise’ (33), Daubigny, takes us back to a 
very different kind of Art. The water of the 
river is still and quiet in evening shadow, except 
where the clear sunset colours fall upon it from 
the sky. This is a very perfect rendering of the 
momentary brightness that keeps off for a little 
the gathering darkness of night. Not the least 
successful efforts of the school are the two studies 

of landscape contributed by Mdme. Cazin, (19) 

and (107). This lady has, in an eminent degree, 

the gift to perceive the possible harmonies of 
landscape, and the choice of different tones in 
these two sketches is surprising and remarkable. 

Among the other examples in the gallery must 

be noticed the wonderful flower-painting by 

Fautin; ‘Autumn’ (12), by Pissaro; ‘The En- 

tombment’ (20) of Delacroix; ‘ Rolling’ (32), 

Mark Fisher, the fine forest-scene (65) by Diaz, 

and ‘ Le Solitaire’ (75), by Montbard. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES BY 
EDOUARD FRERE, 


MESSRS. AGNEW’S GALLERY, s, WATERLOO 
PLACE.} 


THE studies of a great painter possess always a 
double interest. 


to be found in them; and they are attractive 
beyond this for the insight they sometimes 
afford into the processes and methods of work. 
Perhaps these studies by M. Frére are even 
more valuable in the former than in the latter 
sense. Indeed, it is scarcely fair to their extra- 
ordinary merits that they should be called 
studies, for in wmey all we find the spirit and 
harmony of a completed picture. We have no 
dry mechanical realisation of fragments to be 
used afterwards in larger pictures; nothing 
here is without some artistic influence of its 
own, apart from its ulterior usefulness to the 
painter. In this fact lie the peculiar charm and 
power of these designs. They have been exe- 
cuted for the painter’s pleasure, to record some 
distinct impression of landscape, or landscape 
and figures conjoined, and are not in any case 
to be regarded as mere studies of separate parts 
of background. 
mechanical! kind of sketch, the room scarcely 
presents an example. Everything is rounded 
off to completeness, and the smallest theme is 
so treated as to leave a distinctly artistic impres- 
sion. Whether in the drawings of single pea- 
sant figures set against the sky, or in the sudden 
record of some beautiful effect of light, finding 
its way across a half-shadowed city pathway, 
there is the same suggestive power of treatment 
revealing equally the spirit of the artist as his 
technical skill. It would be useless to attempt 
to individualise particular examples from a col- 
lection which presents one harmonious effect. 
The various sketches must be studied and con- 
sidered together as forming a complete expres- 
sion of one particular phase of the artist’s mind. 
The treatment of particular subjects is not so 
remarkable as the spirit which runs through 


them all, impressing each with the seal of a | 
It may | 


refined and highly cultivated taste. 
sometimes have appeared that M. Frére’s more 
important works have received exaggerated 
praise. The present exhibition tends to justify 
the highest estimate both of the imaginative 
perception and the executive power of the 
painter. Delicate influences of sunny weather 
are rendered with the finest effect, and the 
harmonies of earth and sky. are seized with a 
wonderful quickness and fidelity. 





| large portrait-heads by Mrs. Cameron. 


They are attractive for them- | 
selves, and for the actual expression of beauty | 





Of that lower and more | 








PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


THE art of photography is daily advancing its 
claims to attention. Both in artistic aim and in 
technical subtlety it has clearly passed out of its 
rudimentary stage, and now fairly demands and 
deserves a critical consideration. Such an exhi- 
bition as that now presented in the rooms of the 
Old Water Colour Society, Pall Mall, reflects 
with interesting fulness the present conditions 
of the art. From the number of different kinds 
of work collected, we may discover that photo- 
graphers are somewhat embarrassed by the 
wealth of possibilities within their reach. The 
results of recent efforts show a want of definite 
purpose, and .a failure on the part of photo- 
graphers to perceive clearly the limits naturally 
set to their achievement. Photography is not 
painting, nor can it properly emulate the results 
of an art in which every stroke can be controlled 
by the intellectual powers. Several of the 
examples exhibited here display an imperfect 
perception of this truth. The photographer has 
endeavoured to introduce an amount of costume 
and detail which the camera refuses to record 
with any graceful effect, and as a consequence 
there is an impression of failure that greater 
consideration might have availed to correct. 
The large heads of Col. Stuart Wortley form 
an illustration of what has been said. With 
some brilliant qualities which at once strike the 
eye, they nevertheless, by sudden contrasts of 
light and shade, and by obtrusive failure in a 


| pictorial sense, leave an unpleasant and un- 
| satisfied impression. 


For the instinct and taste 
so sadly missed in them, we may turn to the 
In this 
lady’s work, the resources of photography, 


| considered upon its artistic side, are carefully 
| exhausted. There is in every photograph some 
| suggestion of beauty valuable to a painter, and 


interesting for its own sake, and yet nowhere is 
there the failure arising from an attempt to 
realise too much. The fanciful titles must not 
be taken as actual descriptions of what the artist 
has striven to express, but rather as being sug- 
gested by the tone and spirit of the completed 
work. 

We have considered these two photographers 
together, because both seek to express by paoto- 
graphy something of the beauty that belongs 
properly to pictorial Art. But a photographic 
exhibition is, after all, mainly concerned with 
the technical advancement effected in the appli- 
cation of the craft. It is chiefly under this 
head that we recognise the great value of the 
work sent by Messrs. Robinson and Cherrill, of 
Tunbridge Wells. These gentlemen have suc- 
ceeded in a off two of the prizes offered 
by Mr. Crawshaw, and the excellence of their 
workmanship goes far to — the supremacy 
they have gained. The skilful gradations of 
tone, especially in the smaller heads, show the 
finest craftsmanship and the most perfect know- 
ledge of the different processes of the art. This 
technical eg is also exemplified in the 
photographs of Mr. Valentine Blanchard, who 
specially succeeds in producing an agreeable 
tint over his work. 

From an exhibition of upwards of five hundred 
pictures it is not possible to notice individually 
all the more valuable specimens. It will be 
enough to say that every branch of the art is 
represented, and that in all we find some in- 
teresting material. Among other names may 
be mentioned Mr. Abel Lewis, who contributes 
a charming little picture (274), Mr. G. C. 
Buxton, Mr. T. Thompson, with his excellent 
views of the East, and finally Mr. Crawshaw 
himself. 

The prizes offered by Mr. Crawshaw were for 
life-size portraits, and were open to all the world: 
the adjudicators were Mr. J. Glaisher, F.R.S., 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., Dr. Diamond, F.S.A., 
Mr. W. Mayland, Mr. H. Baden Pritchard, and 
Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, M.A. The prizes 
were awarded thus :—First prize, of £50, for 
large heads, to Messrs. Robinson and Cherrill ; 
second prize, £25, to Col. Stuart Wortley; first 
prize, he 5, for small heads, Mr. V. Blanchard ; 
second prize, £12, for small heads, Messrs. 
Robinson and Cherrill ; prize of £25, for enlarge- 
ments, Mr. B. J. Edwards. 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDSA HISTORY 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


IX. 
WHILE many of the leading principles of deco- 
rative art are of almost universal application, 
—symmetry, for instance, being observed, in the 
ornamental work of almost all periods, there are 
others which are not of such 1 application, 
and not so readily detected when met with: thus, 
though many influences are at work that greatly 
modify our power of expressing any generalisation, 
we can yet say that simplicity is a principle in the 
Art-work of some periods, complexity a ruling 


feature in the designs of other periods ; though, | 


in most styles, examples of each treatment are 
freely met with, and the recurrence of one or the 
other is to be in these cases regarded as the result 
of external influences, not the result of the exer- 
cise of a principle. Simplicity, as a rule, is to be 
met with in the beginning of a style, while men 
were yet feeling their way, and painfully, labori- 
ously striving after an ideal: hence ornament is a 
growth, a development that in most cases can be 
easily traced ; a style of ornament does not spring 
Minerva-like into existence. The middle period 
of each style is generally the finest ; in its earlier 
history its course is often erratic, the forms are 
rude, the conceptions barbarous: time, however, 
brings a change in all these respects, and for some 
few years the refined ideal of the artist seems 
almost, if not quite, reached. — however, 
shortly, and too soon, arrives, when men, proud 
of past success, degrade their art by making it 
the medium for a display of their own exceeding 
cleverness; Art-beauty for its own sake, or its 
teaching’s sake, is no longer the high considera- 
tion, the lofty aim, and the style that under purer 
aims slowly grew, arrived at a time when manual 
dexterity enables the designer clearly to expres 
his meaning, is approaching the most perilous 
period in its history, since this very dexterity 
speedily becomes its pride and weakness, and 
the art, once so expressive and refined, loses its 
hold of men’s regard, and expires, choked by thé 





Fig. 2. 


wanton excess of ornament and fatal complexity 
and redundancy everywhere manifesting them- 
selves. Complexity is, however, not of necessity 
a sign of decay, though it frequently accompanies 
it, as at one and the same time both principles, 
simplicity and complexity, may be found. Much 
depends upon the nature and position of the 
thing ornamented; obviously an ornament on 
the level of the eye may be more complex than 
one that will always be seen froma distance. In 
the one case every detail tells and has its value ; 
in the other these details would not merely repre- 
sent wasted work and ill-directed in uity, but 
they would be positively hurtful, as by their pre- 
sence they would, while in no way enhancing 
the beauty of the work, destroy that breadth of 
effect that in a decorative work intended for dis- 
tant a is so charming and in fact essen- 
tial. The materials at command must also 
largely influence the work, some being suscep- 
tible of high finish and elaboration of effect, 
while others necessitate bold and simple work. 
There is, moreover, frequently a moral fitness 
to be observed; some parts of a building, for 
instance, are of higher use than others, it is 
only seemly that on these more honourable parts 
greater richness of decoration and more lavish 
exercise of thought and ingenuity should make 














itself felt. The hinge of a stye-door may very 
fitly be less complex in design than that that 
catches the eye at the portals of the baronial 
hall: this our readers may say is an extreme 





Lig. 3. 


case, but it -may on that account more clearly 
convey our meaning, and the principle it in- 
volves, when once impressed on the mind, will 
assist the designer in coming to a right con- 
clusion in cases less widely separated. This 
consideration of the fitness of the ornament to 





Fig. 4. 


its place should run through all such work : thus, 
to give but one example out of many, a support- 
ing pillar, be it Corinthian column or ic 
shaft, will ordinarily be found to be clearly 
divisible into three main features, a spreading 
base, a central shaft, a crowning capital. The 
base must not only be strong enough to support 
the superincumbent weight, it must also convey 
that impression to the eye; this double require- 
ment is best met by a bold simplicity of treat- 
ment. Moreover good ornament would be wasted 
in such a position, it is too low to be conveniently 
seen, too exposed to chance injury for it to be 
desirable to expend much fine design on it. 
Ornament, if applied at all, should either be 
slightly sunk on the face of the work, or, if in 
relief, may very advanta ny 4 fill in the four 
corner-forms resulting Son the placing of a 
round on a square form. In Byzantine and 





Fig. 5. 


Norman work this latter plan is very largely 
resorted to; it fills up very pleasingly what would 
else be a somewhat bare corner, n+ in doing so 
neither really nor apparently weakens structural 








requirements. Good examples may be seen in 
_— at Romsey Abbey, or St. Paul’s Cross, 
in Hampshire, or at Iffley Church, Oxfordshire : 
our illustration, Fig. 3 is from the latter build- 
ing. The shaft may be either simple or com- 
posed of an aggroupment of members ; 
strength, as in the base, should be its charac- 
teristic feature ; hence, if of structural importance, 
it should be either plain or but slightly enriched. 
Simple lines and bands, not too deeply incised, 
form the best decoration ; it cannot well be too 
simple in character. The same just and simple 
treatment that we have already been upholding 
and illustrating by medizval examples, is equally 
well seen in ic shafts, these bein ‘aon 
either plain or covered with a series of vertical 


Fig. 6. 





























flutings. Enriched shafts seem to us most allow- 
able in doorways and other localities of a like 
character, where the appearance of massive 
strength is not s> pee ny xm Good examples 
may be seen at Ockendon Church, in Essex, one 
having a beaded spiral line, another a spiral of 
dogtooth moulding. Fig. 14 is an illustration of 
the first of these. Where a cluster of shafts is 
met with it is not unusual to find some of them 
enriched, and this appears to us a perfectly legiti- 
mate treatment. Shafts of aserpentine or helical 
form, though occasionally met with, cannot but 
be considered a mistake ; they have so distinctly 
a weak and feeble appearance 
strong aoe to support the weight placed on 
them, they offend the sense of fitness, as it always 
appears as though, having shrunk thus far from 
e rigidity of line that we naturally look for, the 
process may be still further continued to the ruin 
of the superstructure. The capital, or crowning 





fig. 7. 


member, is generally of a bell or cushion form, 
and sufficiently large to afford mpeest to the 
springing of the arch that ordinarily starts from 
it. This function being satisfactorily performed, 
a very considerable amount of enrichment is 
permissible ; such enrichment, however, should 
always conform tothe structural form, and when 
it hides it, as in the Corinthian capital, we should 
be able clearly to feel that the mace require- 
ments of the capital are not infringed on. Fig. 
15, a Romanesque example, is a good illustration 
of this, as the eye and mind are satisfied that 
strength has not been forfeited to effect. The 
ideal is reached when the ornament develops and 
beautifies the structural form, hence an Early- 
English capital is more beautiful than one of the 
Decorated period: in the first the main lines of 
the foliage are in harmony with the mass the 
toliage beautifies, while in the second the foliage 
is merely applied as a wreath, and does not in 
any way assist or emphasize the constructive 
form beneath it. In a great deal of the most 
characteristic esque and Byzantine work, 


the constructive forms are brought very 

minently forward, the ornament being kept in a 
strictly subordinate place: numerous examples 
of this may be seen in Germany. Fig. to isa 
fairexample. The Doric or Early-Greek and 


the Early-English Gothic are, perhaps, the best 
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examples of the principle of simplicity (a very 
Sideront thing to poverty of thought, we must 
remember), while the Moresque, Fig. 11, with 
its elaborate interlacing, be —— pas 
of geometric tracery, its vivi ouring, scarlet, 
blue, gold, black, and oo pee of orna- 
ment here, is an excellent example of a 
style in which complexity is a dominant feature. 
A Doric temple is at once ble by its 
simple, massive ions ; its few ornaments, 
such as the tri ay ge —— Sy 
real utility, representing in this case Ss 
of the oo in early aed construction. The 
Romans, in adopting the order, made several 
modifications, and to a great degree impaired its 
individuality. In Greek work the columns were 
without pedestal or base, the end of the shaft 
resting directly on the paved floor : the capital 
was of a very simple character, a few plain 
fillets, a projecting ovolo moulding, very slight 
and delicate in its curvature, and surmounting 
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all a plain abacus, without fillet or any other 
ornament. The columns, massive in cha- 
racter, being sometimes only six diameters high, 
have considerable lightness of effect owing to 
the fluting. The fluting. of the Greek-Doric is 
peculiar; it is composed of twenty shallow 
depressions, the junctions of the flutes being 
marked by a sharp line; whereas, in the Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite orders, the flutes are 
twenty-four in number and have small interven- 
ing fillets ; the curves too are much rounder in 
character. Fluting may or may not be used in 
the preceding orders, but in the Tuscan order it 
is never in any case met with. The famous 
temples of Athens, that of Minerva, better known 
as the Parthenon, and that of Theseus, are fine 
examples of the Doric, and from their general 
beauty of composition and simple grace of detail 
are worthy of the most attentive regard. The 
Roman Doric is seen in the theatre of Marcellus, 
the only example of its use now extant. The 





Early-English Gothic, though not so severe in 
treatment as the Greek order we have just referred 
to, affords us a very good example of like sim- 


See ee ae en 
x many others, affordin 
good i ustrations, We may, however, briefly 
indicate some few of the salient points, such, 
for example, as the bold and simple forms of the 


grace of the ‘ter Eorsing tet ead and beauty 
of the designs for tiles and stained glass, 
leaving our readers to work out the py 








be willing to avail himself of their aid. As the 
Early Gothic has simplicity of treatment and 
detail as a conspicuous feature, so in later Gothic 
we find the reverse : as illustrative of our state- 
ment we may refer to buildings so well known 
as Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, and the 
Cathedral of Milan; in each of these may be 
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| noticed a great complexity of treatment, an over- 
| loading of ornament, a want of the repose that 


is so agreeable a feature in earlier works, and 
that, as in an equally well-known building, Salis- 
bury Cathedral, imparts a feeling of such quiet 
dignity to the whole. Much of the German 
Gothic errs greatly in this overloading of orna- 
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ment; the piece of wood-carving figured in 
Fig. 5 is a good illustration of it. The oriental 
nations, guided by what almost appears to be 
instinctive good taste, while delighting greatly 
in quaint and complex arrangements of lines and 
colours, do not destroy the beauty of their work 


by a too great prominence of these features. | 














Fig. 12. 


The metal-work and embroidery of. India, the 
textile fabrics and MSS. of Persia, are rich in 
ornamental details of the greatest beauty; many 
of the forms are complex in the highest de 

yet nothing is strained for the ees ae 

ai to spring from circum- 
Tenats eb elk sone ailapvortatanlnee with the 
use: we see this very well in Fig. 4, a Cairene 

















example. In the sultry East, as we saw in our . 
first chapter, that on geometry, it is essential to 
comfort that the window-openings should be 
numerous and at the same time small, that the 
refreshing breeze may enter but not the fierce 
rays of the sun. Hence the walls are pierced by 
a series of small apertures, and to render these 
more pleasing to the eye they are ordinarily 
arranged in some geometric pattern and enclosed 


in an ingenious arrangement ‘of strapwork. ° | 


Much of the early work of the northern and 
western nations is very complex in its character. 
Celtic, Runic, and Scandinavian Art is almost 
entirely composed of the interlacing of grotesque 
animals or of simple bands, but though thus 
limited in its aims, exhibits a wonderful develop- 
ment of skill in this narrow field. Nature, ever 
the ornamentist’s court of appeal, presents many 
fine examples both of the most refned simplicity 
of form and of the richest complexity. We need 
not dwell at any length on these, but if we con- 










sider the forms of foliage alone, as being perhaps 
most commonly employed in ornamental compo- 
sitions, we are struck with the variety, some being, 
like the leaves of the fir, needle-shaped ; others 
like a spearhead, as in the privet; or, like those 
of the box, elliptical; while on the other hand, 
the leaves of the hemlock, carrot, fennel, peony, 
and many others, are exceedingly rich in outline. 
In the central figure of our 9th illustration 
we have represented the leaf of the Chinese- 
Jantern plant as a fair example of natural com- 
plexity of form, though all those that we have 
named above are still richer in character; the 
scale, however, to which we are obliged to draw 
our illustrations prevents our doing them justice. 
The remaining leaves of the figure are chosen as 
examples of simplicity of form, the heart-shaped 
leaf with acute point being that of the large 
garden convolvulus; the other, that of the com- 
mon corn convolvulus. We need scarcely say 
that in choosing the plant upon which we pro- 





Fig. 14. Fig. 15. 


pose to base an ornamental composition we 
must be greatly guided by a consideration of the 
amount of simplicity or richness we wish to 
throw into our work, as the character} of leaf 
will greatly influence the character of the design. 
A simple leaf like that of the olive or laurel will, 
as we see in Fig. 8, avery common ornament upon 
Greek vases, produce a bold simplicity of design, 
while leaves deeply serrated, like the violet, or 
cut into bold masses, as in the maple or butter- 
cup, are of themselves sufficient, as we may see 
in Decorated Gothic work, to give a very con- 
siderable richness and complexity of effect to 
the work in which they are introduced. It is 
therefore a not unimportant consideration in 
commencing any decorative work, to reflect, first, 
on the effect we really wish to Sea and 
secondly, on the means that, judiciously em- 
ployed, will best aid us in our endeavours ; this, 
when stated in so many words, seems too self- 
evident to need mentioning; the want of this 
consideration nevertheless is especially hamper- 
ing to the novice, who too frequently commences 
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work without a settled plan, trusting to the 
chapter of accidents to supply in the end that 
which should have been the natural product of 
forethought at the beginning: this forethought 
may justly be deemed another development and 
offshoot of that consideration of the principle of 
fitness that we have already in a previous chapter 
advocated. Simplicity of effect is largely assisted 
by the continuous repetition of units, a simplicity 
still more apparent when the units themselves 
are of simple character and arranged methodi- 
cally according to a plan that the eye easily 
detects; thus, for example, a series of round 
spots all similar in size and equidistant, placed 
in a series of horizontal lines, gives a much 
greater effect of simplicity than-if we modify 
these spots and make them into stars, some five- 

inted, some six-pointed and varying in size, 

urther breaking up the methodic arrangement 

and scattering them broadcast like the stars of 
heaven, though in each case the elements of our 
design are of a very simple character. 

Complexity of effect is y aided by the 
principle of variation, as the eye does not so 
readily comprehend the full scope of that pre- 
sented to it. Fig. 13 is a good example of this; 
it is derived from a Norman window-head at 
Birkin Church, in Yorkshire. In the original 
these forms are placed in juxtaposition round the 
semi-circular line of the arch, and are very nume- 
rous and varied in design ; we have here merely 
selected three fairly tative specimens. 
Our readers will, we} think, readily feel the in- 
creased complexity and_richness of effect that 
result from the marked variation and contrast of 
these disc forms. A cast of this window-head 
may be seen, by those to whom the original is 
not readily accessible, in the permanent collec- 
tion in the Museum at South Kensington. 
Colour, at the will of the ornamentist, is a 
powerful agent either in assisting the effect of 
simplicity or of adding to the richness and com- 
plex character of a decorative design. A familiar 
example of this latter effect may be seen in the 
tile-pavements now so frequently to be met with, 
where the combination of very simple forms, such 
as the square, oblong, and right-angled triangle, 
results, owing to the colour, in designs frequently 
of great richness and beauty, as Ey this means 
particular combinations of forms — in them- 
selves may be devel and emphasized, and 
almost any amount of intricacy of design may 
thus be produced. As an illustration of {what 
ingenuity may effect in producing the maximum 
of effect out of the most uncompromising and 
unyielding materials, Fig. 6, a Chinese fret-pat- 
tern, is not uninteresting : if we put the problem 
in this way—Given, a number of lines parallel 
and equidistant, crossed at right angles by other 
and similar lines, to praduce a ing design, 
we shall, we think, decide that the di 
have been fairly met and fairly overcome. 
The Arabs are no less clever ee Se 
most complex designs out of combinations of such 
straight lines, and many, too, of the more elabo- 
rate Greek frets are almost as ingenious in their 
conception as the works of the Orientals. In 
some Byzantine and German Gothic work we 
meet with very elaborate interlacings of straight 
lines on capitals, &c. Our space forbids the intro- 
duction of any illustrations of these, but any good 
illustrated book on the subject, such as of 
Heideloff, will furnish numerous examples. 

The interlacin, g of lines has in some styles be- 
come a very marked principle ; it appears some- 
times to be an imitation of weaving, or, more 
correctly, a form derived from and suggested by 
it, the bands being contiguous as in woven 
material, and not having any open be- 
tween them, as in the Celtic example, Fig. 12. It 
is thus met with in ornament, and very 
commonly indeed in B work, and more 
especially on the capitals of the columns. Our 
readers may, in Mr. Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice,” 
see many excellent illustrations of this use of it : 
more frequently, however, it is found as an open 
interlacing of straps or cords, while in German 
Gothic the forms often simulate the branches of 
trees. The strap form is abundant in Byzantine, 
Mohammedan, Elizabethan, and Italian work. 
A good example of it is seen in our Fig., 
the pierced stone screen from Cairo: some 
of these eastern piercings the ings are more. 

stellate than in the one we have represented, 





producing a leasing and suggestive effect 
when woned Set the inside of the apartment ; 
or when, the sun geen brilliantly throu 
them, their forms are transferred in golden light 
to the opposite wall or floor beneath. It is 
to the effect thus produced by these ings of 
ornamental form that Victor Hugo alludes, ex- 
cept that in his charming poem the forms are 
cast by the moon’s milder rays in silver on the 
w 


“ Quand la lune, & travers les mille arceaux arabes, 
Séme les murs de tréfies blancs!” 


The more flowing and rounded form that, for 
ns greg sake, we _ named Rage os 
cing, in opposition to strapwork, which is 
ordinarily fat, is of constant application in early 
Irish, Runic, Celtic, Scandinavian, and Anglo- 
Saxon. Art, both in illumination and stone- 
carving. The crosses that may from time to 
oper mle lak me yiewoneedans 
examples of interlaced patterns, wonderfully 
intricate a form ond fonidlene in enscuiann, anna 
times being merely a cord, and in other instances 
developed into writhing masses of snakes, birds, 
and nondescript monsters, their tongues, crests, 
legs, and tails being knotted and entwined in 
endless variety. We see the same marked fea- 
tures — in the Celtic MSS.; on one page 
the Gospel of St. Chad, a MS. of this 
early period, more than one hundred of these 
fanciful animal-forms occur. Interlacing was 
very largely introduced in MSS. during: the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, and 
to a certain extent in the eleventh century. After 
this time it does not become in any degree a 
characteristic, — scattered examples of it 
may frequently be found in later en Inter- 
lacing patterns occur very commonly in classic 
work, The Mosaic pavements, Roman, Cartha- 
ginian, &c., in the British Museum afford nume- 
rous examples, some of them of a very compli- 
cated character; and the very popular patterns 
known as the sfeira or plait, and the guilloche, 
that are more or less met with throughout the 
whole range of Art, no doubt owe of 
their charm to their interlacing lines. Figs. 1 
and 2 are Byzantine examples of forms 
en ee 
of their bands. Interlacing forms also enter very 
largely into thirteenth-century Italian Art; -_ 
lack 


ordinarily far less complex in character 

the northern examples, but what they may 

in complexity is ae arily fully com for 
in the refinement of their forms. se fm 
example of interlacing conventional foliate 

is seen in Fig. 12. A highly curious set of 
chessmen, carved in walrus ivory, was found at 
Uig, Isle of Lewis, and may now be seen in the 
British Museum. The bishops are sitti 
and the ornament represented in our 
is carved on the back of one of the chairs. The 
love of interlacing forms reveals itself again in 
heraldry, in the numerous varieties of knots em- 
ployed as charges in blazoning arms. Of these 
the most pleasing forms are the Bourchier, 
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Saxons, 
our author goes on to say that, “‘It is not often 
that any idea of utility has to enhance the 
true im of ty; but it is possible 


forth by such symbols of the intricacy and alter- 
nate rise and fall, subjection and supremacy, of 
human fortune ; the 

* Weave the warp, and weave the woof’ 
of Fate and Time. But be this as it may, the fact 
is, that we are never tired of ro 
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A CHRISTMAS BOOK.* 





Tue time has long gone by when the negra 
of Christmas brought with it a number of those 
elegant little volumes, rich with gems of engrav- 
ings, with stories grave and gay, and with sweet 
verse—much of the latter, by the way, has esta- 
blished itself in the ic literature of the 
country—which, under the titles of ‘“ Annuals,” 
were so welcome both to old and young in the 
homes of England. It seems almost a pity that 
the race should have become extinct; but in 
books, of a certain kind, fashion is wayward, 
capricious, and inexorable ; and so the favourites 
of one period are pushed aside to make room for 


such a class is the “Fine Art Annual.” 

lated by the success that followed their first 

blication of this kind last year, Messrs. 

irtue & Co. have sent forth a second, which, 

in every way is more attractive, both in illustra- 

’ tions and in its literary contents, than its pre- 

decessor, for they have secured the co-operation 

of more popular writers and of several artists of 
high repute. 

o one who begins Mr. Edmund Yates’s 
story entitled ‘‘ Thoroughbred ”’ but will read it 
to the end ; it is well told, and written in a spark- 
ling manner. The scenes are varied: opening 
in a room in one of the Government offices, then 
transferred to the mansion of a wealthy Califor- 
nian merchant, who has settled down in York- 
shire; the is subsequently carried into the 
wilds of the diggings in California, and 
finally returns with the hero of ‘the tale to Lon- 

don, where all ends happily, as it should do in 
love-matters. The character of Roger Cholme- 
ley, the “ Thoroughbred,” is admirably drawn ; 
it is this which warrants the somewhat singular 
name given to the story. Mr. W. B. Scott con- 
tributes a short paper on the history of St. Chris- 
topher, as he is represented. by the old painters. 
Mr. Simcox writes, in verse, ‘‘ Bonna and Bru- 
noro,” a romance of old Italy; . the accompanying 
engraving illustrates it. Frances Cashel Hoey’s 
* Ralph Craven’s Silver Whistle” is an Irish 


tale, showing how the whistle led to the dis- 
covery of hidden wealth in an old house, which 
the were about to leave, and to emi- 


te, but for this timely finding. M. Gustave 
é presents some humorous subjects to illus 
trate Mr. Tom Hood's equally humorous poem, 
“ The Druids,” not the Druids of Oxford, who 
“ Have their festivals, ‘tis true, 
And hold a Lion or a Star Court, 
Indulge in suppers not a few, 
And, for a penance, listen to 
Prolonged harangues from Vernon Harcourt,” 
but the Druids of old, to whom the oak and the 
mistletoe were dear, and who sacrificed men on 
their altars, yet not quite after the fashion pre- 
sented here by the popular French aztist. 

As roe to Christmas-time, Dr. H. 
Allon contributes a short —“ Alleluia: a 
Note for Christmas.” e takes for a text 
Psalm cl., and discourses eloquently upon it. 
Mr. E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P., is well 





known asa writer of children’s stories. 
“The Fairy Oak,” from his , illustrated by 
Mr. W. J. Wie; is, as its title implies, a 


tale of the “little: people.” One of the wood- 
cuts is introduced here ; it is characterised by the 
quaint humour of the German school of artists. 
Next we find a German = of the olden time, 
by Mr. J. A. Picton, called ‘‘ The Hexentanzplatz,”’ 
a legend of the Hartz mountains, very mysterious 
and very exciting. But the most amusing con- 
tribution to the Kk is a four-act burlesque in 
rhyme, by Dr.. J. C. Lynch, which he denomi- 
nates a “ Parlour Play;”’ it is entitled ‘ Flori- 
zel’s Wooing; or, the Naughty Haughty Girl 


of the F; ,” and is fi on. the ‘tale 
“ Kin Thrushbeard,” in Grimm's ** Household 
: characters are few in number, 
and the entire drama is quite within the ran 
Socattens The pla peg Lerner 
mensions. t to er, 
id of fom, With. chantaee ot sateen 





_ * Tue Fine Art Awnvat. - Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings on Steel and Wood, from Pictures and Drawin 
P ne SF. ; , Gustave Doré, W. 
- Wiegand, J. G. Middleton, J. Hay, . Bertrand. 
| Rh te Viston Spalding, and y- J 











songs, and cannot fail to elicit the laughter and To diversify the prose and poetic contents, 
applause of the ‘‘house,” wherever it may chance | there is an old ballad founded on Chidiock ‘Tich- 
to be performed by a good cast of comic-actors. | borne, a presumed ancestor of the famous 
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Drawn by Valentine W. Bromiley.) 
Bonna and Brunoro. 


Enough has been said to show how varied are 
the contents of this Christmas book, which 
merits a warm reception. But to fully justify its 


“Claimant ;” this is set to music by M. Gounod. 
, is sweet and harmoni- 
in the drawing-room. 


The melody, in a minork 
ous, and will be welcom 




















Drawn by W. $. Wiegand.) 


* (Engraved by F. Swain, 
Violet and the Fairies. ; 


title of a “Fine Art Annual,” it includes, in | and well-executed wood-engraving, ‘ The Death 
addition to the smaller engravings, two large | of Virginia,” from a painting by J. d, in 
steel engravings of figure-subjects, and a large the late Paris: Exhibition. 
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- UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 





THE 


AT VIENNA. 


F the, Great Exhibition of | 

1873, we must say first, the 
5) ee 
° princes have gone, the pro- 

letarians have come, and 
organised disorder and regulated chaos 
take the place of the truer symmetry | 
of its later days. To speak at length | 
of the varied sections, save in a volume 
of huge and encyclopedian dimen-- | 
sions, were as impossible as to con- 
dense the history of the human race | 
in a pocket volume, or compress the 
ocean in a dockyard. We shall, there- 
fore, in conclusion of our pleasant | 
labours, but pass lightly through the 
myriad Art-industries—noting progress 
here and there, or registering some in- 
vention, as yet crude, which may con- 
tain the germs of a great future. 

From the days when the mythic 
merchants met on Punic shore and 
unconsciously started the first glass | 
factory, no such gathering of “solid | 
air” has ever been collected under | 
one roof as for six long months has | 
dazzled the eyes of the world’s lieges 
under the Prater dome; and in this 
gathering we are proud to say Eng- 
land has borne no unworthy part. 
Mr. James Green, besides a collection 
of cut-glass, unsurpassed by any rival, 
home or foreign, contributed the mon- 
ster chandelier of the Exhibition, in 
which no less than twelve hundred- | 
weight of crystal was built up in “ span- 








gles” and drops to form a lustre, of | 


the brilliancy of which the full effect 
can only be divined, seen, as it will be 
in some princely hall, illumed by scores 
of wax-tapers, shedding softened lights 
on the forms of “ fair women and brave 
men.” Messrs. Pellatt and Wood, in | 
their large and varied collection of en- 
graved glass, display a wealth of inge- 
nious taste in glasses of exquisite con- 
tour and still more charming workman- 
ship, of which we should be inclined 
to select a set of wine-glasses of Japa- 
nese pattern, and some with twisted 
stems and finely-cut bowls of bubble 
thickness, that recall the best speci- 
mens of old Venetian. P 

In the American section of the Ma- 
chine Hall the invention of General 
Tilghman utilises, for the first time, 
the well-known erosive effects of sand, 
noted in “ Vyse’s Pyramids,” and many 
works bearing on the antiquities of 
“Old Nile.” At present the process 
if crude is simple—a vacuum-box, an 
iron pipe, a steam-jet, and some fine 
sand—and effects, alike marvellous for 
rapidity and vigour, are instantane- 
ously produced, from carving of mono- 
grams to the execution of elaborate 
pictures. But still the invention is in 





its infancy, and for long cannot enter 


Glass: Lobmeyr, Vienna. 
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into competition with such Cafo d’Opera 
as the superb claret-jug exhibited by 
Messrs. Copeland, and purchased by Sir 
Richard Wallace. There is yet much 
latent power, capable of many varied ex- 
pressions, in this “Sand-Blast Machine” 
—to give it its proper title—and in it we 
note the childhood of an infant Hercules, 
susceptible in after times of effecting a 
revolution in the now tedious and ex- 
pensive process of glass-cutting by hand. 
Foreign nations, resigning the field to us 
in white glass, assert their individuality 
in every species of glass-manufacture. Italy, 
with Salviati in his superb reproductions of 
old Venetian—whether in lustres, blooming 
with flowers ; mirrors, hung with a frame- 
work of crystal icicles; or glasses that 
seem more like “blown air” than any pro- 
duction of the human hand—preserves an 
individuality it were needless to contest. 
Prussia, proud of the gorgeous wealth of 
colour shown in the exhibits of Count 
Ludwig Schafigotsch, of Schreiberhau, 
Silesia, has given to them a place of honour 
side by side with the Royal Porcelain dis- 
plays of Berlin and Meissen; and indeed 
the German phrase, Luxus-Glasgegen- 
stinde, applied to this collection, best de- 
scribes its magnificence, en d/oc, and its 
artistic beauty in detail; a pair of vases 
covered with flowers being unequalled, of 
their kind, in the Exhibition. Bohemia, 
too, manifests her /uxe effréné, in the col- 
lection of Count Harrach, of Neuwelt: 
which contains specimens not unworthy 
of a position in a royal palace. To 
speak of Austrian glass without doing 
full honour to the name of Lobmeyr 
were a simple impossibility ;.to pass by 
his display in the world’s show of ’73 an 
absurdity; to enter into details a task 
requiring an article to itself. It must 
be simply remembered that one-half of a 
side-aisle was given up to the firm; that 
the roof was favoisé with chandeliers ; 
while tables of mirrors held reproduc- 
tions of old Venetian crystal, old German, 
superb modern painted and engraved 
glass. The models were most varied, 
and the reproductions most exact—one of 
the old German glasses containing the 
double-headed eagle, surrounded by the 
shields of Tyrol, Burgundy, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and the other nationalities, being 
a literal transcript of a glass, date 1616, 
preserved in the Museum of Nuremberg. 
Space will not permit us to enter further into 
particulars, and we almost think we do 
greater justice to the illustrious firm of 
Lobmeyr by simply stating that their country 
was more honoured by the magnificence of 
their exhibits than they were by even the 
diploma of honour bestowed upon them. 
Messrs. Schreiber and Nephéws, who 
achieved a similar distinction, merit also 
far more than the mere mention our limited 
space allows us to give. 

The Russian Imperial Glass Factory, 
by adopting good models, has succeeded 
in producing good works, though at 

re prices that leave the field open but to 
Yewellery— Pendant and Hand-Mirror : W. ¥. Thomas, Old Bond Street. millionaires or museums. But before eee 
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ting the subject of glass we must note 
the novel effect of a “plafond” of 
mirror mosaic in the Shah’s pavilion. 
This work, the idea of Mirza Petros 
Khan, the Imperial Commissioner, and 
executed by Usta Hassan Ali and 
Hassan Ali, two artificers from Tehe- 
ran; both as a copy of the ceiling of 
the Audience Chamber in the Palace 
at Teheran, and from its own beauty 
of design and execution, is a novelty 
we should gladly see introduced into 
this country. Having ended our glass 
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survey with Persia, we must commence 
our next brief notes with the “home | 
of carpets,” in the “ sedjades,” from | 
Teheran and Khorassan, and the larger 
carpets from Yzed. All these, more | 
especially the small praying carpets, 
“ sedjade,” show a perfection of design 
and execution that place them at the | 
head of all-the other carpets present, 
notwithstanding that Turkey offers | 
some superb examples from Smyrna. | 
Messrs. Haas and Son, of Vienna, who 
occupy the entire south portal, exhibit 
enough “tapis” to furnish all the 
| palaces of Christendom. France shows, 
| among many others, the Aubusson 
tapestries of O. Sallandrouze de La- 
mornaix—and Great Britain, examples | 
from houses so renowned as the Tem- 

pletons, John Brinton and Co., Tomkin- | 
son and Co., Gower, Woodward and Co., | 
James Humphries and Sons, and John | 
Lewis. These goods were much praised 
and readily purchased. In metal-manv- | 
factures we have already noted the | 
| representative house of Elkington, and | 
| have only to add, that no less a per- | 
| sonage than the Emperor of Germany 
has endorsed the taste of our Queen 
by ordering a copy of the Venus dish. 
Barbedienne, and Christofle, of Paris, 
the latter in a coffer and a superb vase, | 
maintain their old celebrity ; and Zu- 
loaga, of Guipuscoa, Spain, still holds 
his place as first amongst the workers 
in iron of the present day. Furniture 
we can only notice by referring to 
such houses as those of Jackson and | 
Graham, Gillow and Co., and Tom- 
kinson and Adam, whose collections 
need fear no rivalry from even Anton | 
Fix, Levy and Worms, or Frédéric | 
Bertrand. For our silence on other 

branches, the fact that we are writing 

articles, not volumes, must plead our 

excuse. And now, with a genuine 

sense of the magnitude of the display 

—one which Philadelphia will find it | 
difficult ‘to equal, and Berlin a hard | 
struggle to surpass—we feel, as we look 

around 'the huge space now being so | 
rapidly dismantled, and the contents 

dispersed over all the habitable globe, | 
we feel it indeed a pity that so great | 
an idea, so admirable in conception, | 
and to which the best brains in Art- 

industry have given their willing aid, | 
should have been marred by the crass | 
stupidity of the General Direction—a 

stupidity permeating every branch, and 
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Casket: Schonthaler, Vienna. 
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exemplified in each fresh order contradicting | must, however, feel no small pride in the 
its fellow—a Direction combining the acme | part taken by the English Executive, where 
of fuss and the minimum of progress. We |! energy was manifested without hurry, and 





THE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE four pages of engravings, to which we this 
month limit, and bring to a conclusion, our I]lus- 
trated Report of the Vienna Exhibition, consist of 
examples of the engraved glass of Lopmeyr, of 
Vienna, the most extensive, and certainly the most 
meritorious, of the manufacturers of Germany : 
himself a true artist, he avails himself of the best 
aids, and has established high repute through- 
out Europe. We give = a casket, the 
roduction of F. SCHONTHALER; a tiara, 
ocket, &c., of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, 
the work of K6cHERT and Sonn, of Vienna. 
| Also a hand-mirror, enriched with emeralds, 
| 
| 





rubies, and diamonds, and a pendant, adapted 
from an antique cross in the museum of Moscow, 
lavishly set with precious stones : it is charming 
| in design and very perfect in execution, and has 
| held high place among the most beautiful and 
| most valuable of the contributions of the jewellers 
| to the Art-wealth of the Austrian Capital. They 
| have conferred high honour on the Art-manu- 
| facturer, Mr. W. J. THoMmAs, of Old Bond 
| Street. These, with the addition of an admira- 
| ble gaselier contributed by Messrs. RATCLIFF 
| and TYLER, of Birmingham (the designers as 
| well as the makers), and a group of vases, cups, 
| jugs, &c., the productions of Messrs. DouLToN, 
| of Lambeth (now sufficiently well-known every- 
where), bring to a close our series of en- 
gravings of the great Exhibition of the Works 
of all Nations at Vienna in 1873. 

Our readers know that our engravings are 
given without any cost whatever to the manu- 
facturer of the Art-works engraved: the requisite 
expenditure falls entirely on the proprietors of 
the Yournal, and every production of which an 
engraving seemed desirable is done entirely at 
their cost. But neither Germany nor France 
has any Art-literature production—such as might 
justify, or, indeed, demand, the issue of engraved 
examples of works that might, while suggestive 
to all classes of Art-producers, recompense the 
producers by aiding to that publicity which 
confers profit as well as fame. Defective as it is, 
and limited as it has, by compulsion, been, in a 
great measure to the contributors of Great 
Britain, the Art- Yournal will be the only record 

| of the Exhibition that has given to the eye as 








| well as the mind portraitures of some of its 


principal contents. 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


A FERN-GATHERER. 








Jewellery: Kochert and Sohn, Vienna. 


work got through without worry, thanks to | as they will be the first to leave, the Nations’ 
which the English were the first in the field, | Gathering of 1873 in the Prater of Vienna. 
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| | Tronwork in the Fury Pavilion. 





R. Herdman, R.S.A., Painter. E. Burton, Engraver. 


AS a portrait-painter Mr. Herdman holds 
high rank in his native country, Scotland, 
and his pictures of this class are not un- 
known in the exhibitions of our — 
Academy. Occasionally, however, his 
pencil is employed on other subjects ; such, 
for example, as “The Interview between 
Jeannie and Effie Deans in the Prison,” and 
“By the Summer-Sea—Arran,” both exhi- 
bited this year in the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy. The little gem of a picture engraved 
here appeared at the Royal Academy, in 
1864, under the title of “A Fern-Gatherer 
—Western Highlands:” it has all the 
character of a real portrait, and was pro- 
bably sketched from life, so unlike is it to 
a mere made-up composition. ; 
Nature, under every aspect, requires 
artistic skill and judgment to render it 
attractive in a picture, and Mr. Herdman 
has so disposed his young Fern-Gatherer 
and her surroundings as to form them into 
a graceful composition. The Jose of the 


| child, — set as if waiting to have her 


ortrait en, is easy and natural, in a 
ind of fern-bower ; the face, if not really 
retty, is very expressive, and her unkempt 
air falls wildly about it, a prey to the 
action of the mountain-breeze. In her 
hand she carries the cord wherewith to 
bind the bundle of ferns when gathered. 
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THE ROYAL DANISH GALLERY, 
142, NEW BOND STREET. 





To the powerful attractions of choice pictures 
by national artists, and both jewellery and ¢erra- 
cotta of first-rate excellence, also produced by 
Danes, in their Royal Danish Gallery the 
Messrs. Borgen have just introduced in a dis- 
tinct department a class of works of an en- 
tirely novel character, and, indeed, unique in 
England, which not only claim admiring at- 
tention from their intrinsic merits, but also 
are, at least, worthy of equal record in conse- 
quence of their comprehensive and important 
suggestiveness. The works in question consist 
of plaques and vases of various sizes and forms, 
all of them constructed of fine porcelain or 
Jfaience, which are painted in enamel by artists 
of the highest talent, and thus constitute works 
of Art that take rank with the finest paintings 
executed on -anvas or panel, their own distinc- 
tive and characteristic peculiarity being that 
they are indestructible. From such painted 

rcelain-vases as are familiar to us in Eng- 
fand, those in the Messrs. Borgen’s new collec- 
tion difier only in the supreme excellence of 
their painted adornment, and also in their far 
wider range of subject than artists who paint on 
porcelain generally consider to be legitimately 
ther own; and, it may be added, that in these 
enamelled vases, while the colouring is remark- 
able for both tender delicacy and vivid brilliancy, 
the painters show themselves to be masters of 
drawing and of composition, and also to have a 
true feeling for the materials with which they 
work, and for the ultimate effect to be produced 
by their working. As a matter of course, vases 
such as these can only be decorative objects, 
complete in themselves, and the utmost that 
they can accomplish is to do vase-duty as well 
and as felicitously as vase-duty may be done. 
But the enamelled plagues have before them an 
infinitely broader and more varied field in 
which they may expatiate, being suited for 
framing as pictures, and for every variety of 
decorative application in the interior fittings and 
accessories of buildings, and for introduction 
into the panels and strings of high-class furni- 
ture. he absolutely extraordinary effective- 
ness that cannot fail to result from the use of 
plaques of this description in furniture, as also 
for the decoration of chimney-pieces, must 
command for these beautiful objects a great and 
ever increasing demand; and we cordially con- 
gratulate the Messrs. Borgen on the sound 
judgment which has led them to introduce a 
class of works eminently qualified to elevate 
and refine the taste, and to give the most wel- 
come delight to the eye, while adding another to 
the pleasing associations that confirm our na- 
tional friendship for the Danes, 

At the present time, almost without excep- 
tion, the Plagues and vases in the Danish 
Gallery have been painted by two French artists, 
MM. Goutard Léonce and P. Mallet, gentle- 
men whose services have been exclusively 
secured by the Messrs. Borgen. The works 
executed by the former of these artists are dis- 
tinguished by freedom of treatment and bold- 
ness of touch ; the characteristic qualities in the 
productions of the latter being delicate handling, 
a perfect rendering of texture, und exquisite but 
by no means over-refined finish. oth ex- 
hibit remarkable versatility, combined with the 
faculty of thoroughly identifying themselves 
with the work they have in hand; and, it must 
be added, that each so far assimilates himself 
with his brother-artist as to derive from his 
distinguishing x Seager what may best enhance 
the intrinsic value of his own. The subjects 
already treated by these gentlemen include 
reproductions on a reduced scale from the 
works of great masters, original compositions 
with groups and single figures, landscapes, 
water-plants, with birds, flowers, ferns, &c., all 
of which we commend to the personal study of 
our readers: we believe that few persons will 
be satisfied either with a single visit to these 
beautiful works, or without towing corre- 
sponding attention on each of the charming 
collections in the Messrs. Borgen's galleries. 
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THE WATCOMBE TERRA-COTTA 
COMPANY. 


VERY remarkable is the fact that natural 
products of extreme value and interest, notwith- 
standing their existence being well known, are 
continually permitted from some unexplained 
and apprrently inexplicable causes to remain in 
a dormant, unrecognised, and unused condition, 
frequently from century to century, until at 
length some happy but comparatively trivial 
accident directs to them the observant attention 
of persons qualified to appreciate their true 
character, and who consequently become the 
means of bringing them into a becoming use. 
The extensive deposit of pure ¢erra-cotta clay 
at Watcombe, near Torquay, unrivalled in its 
quality, and in its nature apparently identical 
with the ¢erra-cotta clays used with such admi- 
rable ability by the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans, is so far as at present is known, the 
only deposit of its kind in the British Islands ; 
ond. yet scarcely three years have passed since 
anything approaching to adequate means have 
been brought into action for rendering this 
really invaluable and most beautiful material 
available, on a becoming scale and under 
worthy conditions, for practical use. A 
‘limited ” company, however, at last has been 
formed; and the recently established show- 
rooms in western Oxford Street conclusively 
prove that this company, with abundant re- 
sources, combines sound administrative powers 
and the right artistic direction. 

Essentially and in an eminent degree adapted 
for the production of every variety of the higher 
classes of objects connected with ceramic Art, 
this clay is no less suited for manufacturing 
those more economic works of the potter, in 
which high temperature or partial vitrification 
may be required. Careful experiments have 
demonstrated the capability of the Watcombe 
clay, when manufactured into porcelain, to 
receive colour, and to take any glazing, 
bronzing, or gilding, with less contraction in 
the kiln and less firing than other clays. It 
also maintains an equally high position, when 
applied to the production of objects of ancient, 
medizeval, and renaissance Art, all of them now 
in such great demand throughout Europe: and 
the same statement is applicable in precisely the 
same degree to this pure and beautiful red clay 
for the production as well of the higher and 
more artistic accessories of architecture, as of 
bricks and tiles of all kinds, and of a quality far 
superior to such as are made from i 
brick earths. The collections of the Watcombe 
Company, now to be seen and obtained in 
Oxford Street, which are produced under the 
direction of the local manager, Mr. Charles 
Brock, comprise an almost endless variety of 
vases, tazzi, statuettes, busts, and architectural 
details, together with simple objects of all kinds 
for every-day domestic use. These works also 
vary in their sizes no less than in their kinds, 
some being on an heroic scale, and others 
minute gems. Adi have been modelled with true 
shill, guided by true Art. The forms recall the 
finest works of past ages: the manipulation 
speaks of the masterly dexterity of to-day. The 
red colour is most delicate and beautiful: 
several tints of a tender yet rich green-blue 
have been adopted with complete success: other 
tints and colours are beginning to make their 
appearance, and various fresh forms and _ 
cesses of decoration are constantly being added 
to those already established in use. At present 
the black and red varieties of ware, for which 
the Greek potters of antiquity were so famous, 
have been but sparingly introduced at Wat- 
combe, and we consider a sound judgment to 
have been exercised in such a decision. At 
the same time we have the warmest commenda- 
tion for the few examples of vases in which, 
while the flat surfaces are black, the parts in 
the natural red of the ¢erra-cotta are for the 
most part decorated in very low relief. Let us 
not forget that these admirable and veritable 
terra-cottas are so far from being excessively 
costly, that they are within the reach of those 
who are not wealthy, while they are most worthy 
to be held in high esteem among the collections 
of the richest. 





THE CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
OF MESSRS. ROWNEY & CO. 


GENERALLY, once a year, we have been called 
upon to enjoy the pleasure of the 
publications of this renowned firm, which, if it 
does not stand alone, certainly surpasses all other 
producers of works of this interesting class. The 
secret of its success is simply this—it resorts 
for aid to the best artists of the country, “re- 
gardless of cost” as to the originals of the 
copies. This year we have what may be justl 
termed fac-similes of drawings by Stanfield, 
Copley Fielding, Biiket Foster, J. J. Hill, 
Rowbotham, J. Henzell, J. Morgan, and E. 
M. Wimperis—the latter a new name in this 
department of Art, but one that has long been 
honourably associated with the best of our 
draftsmen on wood. Like his , Bir- 
ket Foster, having accomplished a great success 
in one style, he is destined to be equally suc- 
cessful in another and a higher. 

Our space this month is so largely absorbed 
by the number of Art-works of ‘the season,”’ 
that we cannot devote as much as may be ex- 
pected to the publications of Messrs. Rowney. 
A brief description of them must suffice. The 
two from Stanfield are small, but characteristic 
of his style, and of minute finish: the one is 
‘Isola Bella, Lago Maggiore;’ the other the 
‘Arch of Titus’—both es specimens of bis 
genius. That by Copley Fielding is a lovely 
bit—‘ A Martello Tower on the Sussex Coast.’ 
Those after Mr. Hill are large in size. One 
entitled ‘Day Dreams’ represents a young 
mother, indulging thick-coming fancies over 
the babe in her arms; the other, ‘The Three 
Gleaners,’ is a very charming composition, the 
** three” being a lovely ant-girl bearing her 
/Sheaf, a young child, and a pet goat—the artist 
has never produced a sweeter picture. The 
contribution of Mr. Wimperis is a pleasant 
memory of ‘Nuneham on the Thames,’ a calm 
and quiet stretch of the glorious old river. That 
by . Rowbotham is ‘ A Foot-bridge in North 

ales,’ which seems specially made by some 
rustic builder of the and hallowed by 
Time, for the special benefit of the artist. Mr. 
Henzell has a pretty barefoot girl tending ot 
and Mr. Morgan a and girl teaching tric 
to a kitten. Birket Foster, always a powerful 
and most effective helper in his class of Art, 
is represented by three examples—they are of 
English cottages, highly picturesque, though 
somewhat too much alike. The chromo- 
lithographic copies of his works, of which so 
many have been given, come marvellously near 
the originals; so near, indeed, that it is not at 
all times easy to distinguish the one from the 
other. Persons of limited means, who covet the 
pleasure that pure Art can give them, may be 
well content with any of these transcripts, 
attainable at small cost. Messrs. Rowney are 
benefactors of the many. | 





OBITUARY. 


RICHARD AUSTIN ARTLETT. 


WE much regret to have to report the 
decease of Mr. Artlett, one of our best en- 
gravers of sculpture, to whose skill we have 
been indebted for many years past for a 
large number of our most attractive plates, 
the latest being ‘ The Siren and the Drowned 
Leander,’ in the last month’s number of the 
Art-Fournal, These works were always 
thoroughly conscientious, and executed with 
great taste and delicacy. Mr. Artlett was 
born Nov. 9, 1807, and died on the ist of 
Sept. last. He learned his art first under 
R. Cooper, and finally in the studio of 
the late James Thompson. Besides our 
sculpture-plates, he produced a very large 
number of portrait-engravings for various 
London publishers, scriptural subjects tor 
Messrs. Blackie and Son, of Glasgow, and 
plates of sculptures in the British Museum. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE HANGERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
in 1874 will be Messrs. Ward, Herbert, and 
Armitage : there will be others, but we are 
not as yet aware of whose “ turn” it is, or 
who will be selected to discharge the always 
onerous and irksome duty. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—A Com- 
mission has been issued to inquire into the 
practicability of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s plan for transferring the ma- 
nagement of this institution to the trustees 
of the British Museum. The Commissioners 
are, Sir Francis Sandford, Mr. McLeod, 
Major Donnelly, Mr. Winter Jones, Mr. 
Franks, and Mr. Newton. Their first meet- 
ing was held on the 27th of October. 

THE LECTURES at the Royal Academy 
commence on the following dates :—Che- 
mistry (Mr. F. S. Barff), roth November ; 
Anatomy (Mr. John Marshall, F.R.S.), 1st 
December; Painting (Mr. C. W. Cope, 
R.A.), 8th January; Sculpture (Mr. H. 
Weekes, R.A.), 9th February ; Architecture 
(Mr. E. M. Barry, R.A.), 5th March. 

RESULTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITIONS.—It may not be without interest 
to give a brief sum of the results of 
the three years, 1871, 1872, and 1873, as 
regards the number of visitors to the 
International Exhibition at Kensington 
Gore. No official report has as yet been 
made to her Majesty by the Commissioners, 
so that the financial results can only be 
guessed at by the figures as published from 
day to day and week to week in the pub- 
lication issued in the Exhibition, the “ Key.” 
By the tables given, the results are summed 
up as follows:—In 1871 the Exhibition 
opened on 1st May and closed on 29th Sep- 
tember. The total number of visitors was 

1,142,151; viz., 101,958 by season tickets, 
and 1,040,190 by payment. It was stated 
that a surplus of £30,000 was realised in 
1871. In 1872, the Exhibition opened on 
ist May and closed on 19th October, giving 
three weeks extension of time. The total 
number of visitors was 647,190 ; viz., 97,610 
by season tickets, and 549,585 by payment, 
showing a falling off of nearly half-a-million 
by payment as compared with 1871. In 
1873 the Exhibition opened on the 4th 
April for private view, a month earlier 
than in the previous years, and closed on 
31st October, a month later than in 1871, 
and a fortnight later than in 1872, yet the 
total number of visitors only reached a 
trifle over half-a-million — 500,033,— viz., 
42,368 by season-tickets, and only 457,665 
by payment; the admission on Monday 
and Saturday being obtainable for a great 
portion of the season by tickets at 6d., and 
the half-crown admissions on Wednesday 
being reduced to one shilling early in the 
autumn. Thesefigures require no comment. 
It will take clever administration to make 
up for such a falling off in popularity. 

Sir E, LANDSEER.—An owt para- 
graph has lately appeared in some of the 
London papers, and has been re-echoed in 
the provincial press, that Sir E. Landseer 
held the position of “ office-keeper” at the 
Royal Academy, and received as such an 
annual salary of £600 ; also that Mr. F. R. 
Pickersgill, Ay has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. An “ office-keeper,” it scarcely 
need be said, implies a comparatively 
menial situation—certainly not one likely 
to be filled by a Royal Academician. The 
fact is, however, there is a post associated 
with the arrangements of the Academy, 
that of “ Keeper,” whose duty it is to visit 
the schools, and direct the studies of the 
pupils ; this office is always held by one of 





the Academicians who is a figure-painter, 
and was till somewhat recently filled by Sir 
Edwin’s brother, Mr. Charles Landseer, 
R.A. ; he resigned a few months ago, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Pickersgill, as we 
> pans in our number for August last. 
Of course there is emolument attaching to 
the office, as the artist holding it has to 
employ much of his valuable time in attend- 
ing to its duties. We notice the statement 
made public only to contradict it ; but it 
does seem strange that which should 
be better informed could give currency to it. 

MR. CUNLIFFE OWEN, the secretary of 
her Majesty's Commissioners at the Exhi- 
bition of Vienna, was, during the past 
month, “entertained” at Willis’s Rooms, 
when a purse containing 1,300 guineas was 
presented to him, accompanied by sundry 

ieces of plate, and some very beautiful 
jewellery (subscribed for by 275 exhibitors), 
to his lady. There were about one hun- 
dred gentlemen present—all, or nearly all, 
being exhibitors at Vienna. Mr. Colin 
Campbell was in the chair, and a dozen 
speakers bore testimony to the merits 
of the gentleman in whose honour they 
had assembled. They are by no means 
alone in the high estimate they had formed 
and expressed as to the merits of Mr. 
Owen; they were undoubtedly the best 
authorities on the subject ; but we are justi- 
fied in saying that similar evidence would 
be given by all parties, high and low, Ithe 
largest manufacturer and the humblest 
artisan, with whom the secretary has had 
any intercourse during the year of his pros- 
perous and productive labours. His inde- 
fatigable industry was amazing ; he seemed 
to be everywhere at all times; ever acces- 
sible, and always at his post, whether the 
applicant was in state robes or in shirt 
sleeves. His readiness to give information, 
to answer all questions, was almost a pro- 
verb: but what he did was done with so 
much kindness and courtesy as entirely to 
deprive officialism of the restraint, if not 
repulsiveness, it too frequently assumes. 
His “brief authority” never oppressed or 
embarrassed the lowest workman employed 
on a work the magnitude of which it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. 

FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.— Judging 
from the display of drawings, &c., recently 
exhibited at this school, in Queen Square, 
the pupils of Miss Gann, superintendent, 
and her most efficient assistants, have ad- 
vanced this year beyond all previous efforts, 
good as these were: —* from recollec- 
tions of the past, we have little hesitation 
in pronouncing the exhibition, as a whole, 
the best we have ever seen in the rooms, 
The general instruction embraces a wide 
range, and in every department were works 
of more than ordinary merit, considered as 
the productions of students, of whom the 
following ladies have received awards of 
prizes :—Ellen Handcock, National Silver 
Medal, for a study of lilacs in tempera ; 
Agnes Jerson, National Bronze Medal, for 
a set of original designs for watches ; Emily 
Austin and Annie E. Hopkinson, National 
Book Prizes, for studies of flowers in water- 
colour. The Queen’s Gold Medal: Alice 
Hanslip, for a study in chalk from an an- 
tique (‘The Wrestlers’). The Queen’s 
Scholarship of £20 a year (value £30), 
Emily Austin (second year). Two Gilchrist 
Prizes : Jessie Corcoran, outline of orna- 
ment from the cast; Ellen Ashwell, ele- 
mentary outline of figure from the cast. 
Thirteen Third Grade Prizes: Alice Blanche 
Ellis, Alice Hanslip, Emily Hentsch, Eliza- 
beth Hodge, Louisa Overbury, Julia Clarke, 
Hannah Cole, Jessie Corcoran, Bessie Guil- 
lod, Gertrude Hamilton, Sarah Jones, Jessie 





Tarbotton, and Rosalie Watson, for various 
studies in drawing and painting. The Gil- 
christ Scholarship of £15 a year has been 
instituted by the trustees of the Gilchrist 
Educational Fund, and will be competed 
for, for the first time, next year. The com- 
petition is open to all female Art-students 
under twenty years of age. 

CuRIOUS COINCIDENCE.—The late Sir 
Edwin Landseer, when at Ardverikie Lodge 
many years ago, made five drawings on the 
walls with pieces of burnt stick and red 
brick; the subjects were the three first 
ideas for ‘Stag at Bay,’ ‘ Challenge, and 
‘ Forester’s Family, and two large circular 
subjects of ‘Deer.’ These were some time 
afterwards photographed, and the only set 
known to exist was for many years in the 
possession of Alexander Munro, the sculptor 
of Edinburgh. He, shortly before his 
death, presented them to Mr. Samuel 
Carter, the celebrated animal-painter, who 
values them highly, and consented, on 
Wednesday, the 15th October, to lend them 
to Mr. Algernon Graves for exhibition 
among the complete set of Sir Edwin’s 
works ; and it is a curious fact that at //c 
very time Mr. Graves was conveying them 
to Pall Mall, the original sketches were 
being ‘destroyed by fire at Ardverikie Lodge, 
several hundred miles away. This one set 
of photographs—the only set known to 
exist—is all that remains of these curious 
and masterly sketches of the great painter. 

THE GRAPHIC Society hold their Con- 
versazioni on the second Wednesday in 
the months of November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April. To the 
last meeting ladies are invited. 

MR. ALMA-TADEMA, the distinguished 
artist who takes foremost rank among the 
great painters of Europe, has been made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, as ac- 
knowledgment of the merit of his two pic- 
tures in the Sa/on, the ‘ Vintage Festival’ 
and the ‘ Mummy,’ the former of which is 
engraving by Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefevre. 
The compliment was the more marked as 
he is not a Frenchman, but a Dutchman, 
or, to speak more correctly, an English- 
man ; tor he has been naturalised, resides 
in England, and is married to an English 
lady, herself an artist of great ability. 

StR ALBERT DaviD Sassoon. — This 
distinguished Indian gentleman has been 
presented with the freedom of the city of 
London, 


**IN RECOGNITION OF HIS VALUABLE SERVICES, AND 
IN CONSIDERATION OF HIS MUNIFICENT AND PHILAN- 
THROPIC EXERTIONS IN THE CAUSE OF CHARITY, AND 
THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION, MORE ESPECIALLY, 
THOUGH NOT EXCLUSIVELY, IN OUR INDIAN Empirg.”’ 


“ The illumined scroll” was presented to 
him in a gold casket of very great beauty 
and artistic merit—the work of Messrs. 
Howell and James. It is designed in the 
Renaissance style, in solid 18-carat. The 
centre panel contains an ornamental shield 
with the Arms of Sir Albert Sassoon 
enamelled in true heraldic colours, sus- 
pended from which is a perfect miniature 
model of the Badge of the Star of India, 
of which Order Sir Albert is a companion. 
This work of pure and good Art will do us 
credit even in India. 

THE AUSTRALIAN CourRTs at the Inter- 
national Exhibition had many attractions 
of utilities, and a few of Art, which is 
making creditable and honourable way in 
the great colony, of the progress of which 
England is rightly and justly proud. Its 
welfare is our welfare, and its glory will be 
ours ; the young may live to see it in its pride, 
but we can foresee it. Our attention was 
directed to three most admirable pictures 
of native scenery, ‘ Mount Kosciusko,’ ‘ Fall 
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on the Crackenback River, and ‘ Govett’s 
Leap,’—names no doubt familiar in New 
South Wales. The pictures are of remark- 
able beauty, very original in character (as 
might have been expected), but of singular 
merit as productions of Art. They have a 
happy mingling of vigour and refinement, 
br in effect, yet minutely finished, and 
are obviously the results of labour on the 
part of an accomplished artist ; it is not too 
much to say they would receive approval 
and admiration in any one of our Metro- 
politan exhibitions; yet they are neither 
oil-paintings nor water-colour drawings ; 
they are executed in crayons, the crayons 
being the native clays of Victoria, a collec- 
tion of which is also exhibited. It is impos- 
sible to convey an adequate idea of the 
efiect produced; part of the result must, 
no doubt, be attributed to the large oy! 
and very careful study of the artist ; but if 
much is to be attributed to the materials he 
has used, the sooner these crayons are 
imported into England the better. In any 
case, the artist, Mr. J. S. Bowman, whose 
address is given in the catalogue (Russell 
Street, Melbourne), has not only done him- 
self honour by these works, he will very 
probably direct to his crayons the attention 
of colour-manufacturers at home. 

THE TICHBORNE TRIAL.—It is publicly 
stated that a company, limited, has been 
registered, with a capital of £20,000, to be 
raised in 400,000 one shilling shares, to com- 
memorate this cause céldbre by a grand his- 
torical painting. One naturally asks what 
artist have we who would undertake such 
an egregious example of pictorial folly? 
and what is to become of the picture if it is 
ever painted? unless for the purpose of 
being engraved. The sum of £20,000, or 
even a tithe of it, is indeed a tempting bait, 
but it may be presumed no artist of any re- 
putation is likely to be allured by it. 

THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS—in anticipation 
of “the season” when pleasure becomes a 
duty, and so many English homes are made 
happy by family-gatherings—now fill the 
windows of the leading shops in all main 
thoroughfares throughout our cities and 
towns. “ Novelties” are not common. 
There are some, however, that should be 
made known ; and perhaps there are none 
so graceful as the glass, moulded into hun- 
dreds of forms, that comes to us from 
Murano, the great factory of ancient and 
modern Venice. Old specimens command 
enormous prices ; modern copies, adapta- 
tions, or new creations, are obtainable at 
small cost ; yet the rarity of the former is 
its only advantage over the latter. We can 
see little difference between them ; indeed 
the one is frequently sold for the other, an 
in many choice collections there are exam- 
ples not a year old which are shown as proofs 
of the vast superiority of workers in the old 
time, when “a Venice glass” was worth 
far more than its weight in gold. 

A STATUE of Field-Marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne is to be placed near Whitehall. 
The work will be executed by Mr. Foley, 
R.A., and defrayed by the subscriptions of 
the Royal Engineers, of which distinguished 
corps Sir John was a member. 

Mr. RIMMEL has issued his Christmas 
cards : they are, we believe, exclusively the 
productions of Paris, and are chiefly scented 
‘sachets,’ decorated by Art, and that Art is 
of a charming order. Fancy has given good 
aid in a hundred ways; those who buy 
these season-toys can learn no bad Art 
from them, but may often study and copy 
them with advantage. His almanac tor 
1874 is a very pretty little book of portraits 
of, and illustrated passages from, the Ger- 
man poets. 





REVIEWS. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE PRINCE 
Consort. Published by Joun Murray. 


THIs is a book not for the many but the few; a 
very gorgeous volume, produced at great cost, 
for which necessarily a corresponding price is 
charged. It will find its way into the libraries 
and collections of the wealthy, but not of those 
whose “means” enable them only to look at 
and admire what they cannot possess. There 
are, however, plenty in Great Britain to buy it, 
and so the outlay may be reimbursed to the 
pre ay publisher. An edition for “the 
people” is still needed, and that will ere long 
appear, for the works that form this gorgeous 
volume have all been published, or are in course 
of publication, in the Art-Yournal: and no 
doubt they will be issued in some attractive form, 
yet within reach of “‘ the multitude” who desire 
to possess descriptive pictures of the grandest of 
our national monuments, and one that preserves 
the memory of the good Prince who is not, and 
never can be, forgotten in the Kingdoms of 
which he was so true a benefactor. 

Mr. Murray’s book is folio; every subject that 
adorns the memorial has been engraved, except- 
ing the statue of the Prince, which is a chromo- 
lithograph representing bronze, and the struc- 
ture, which is printed in colours. The eight 
groups, the four larger and the four smaller, are 
engraved by William Holl, and are among the 
best efforts that Art has ever effected in that 
line. The sculptures on the podium come next ; 
then the bronze statues ; then the gilt statues in 
the spire ; then the mosaics in the tympana and 
—_ Is; and then the vault of the canopy (a 
chromo-lithograph): several wood-engravings 
being added to convey ideas of the minor parts, 
and a series of four ‘‘ architectural plates.’’ 

It is not, however, merely a work of pictures ; 
there is much valuable letter-press, a thorough 
history, and a minute description of the edifice— 
a vast deal of useful information on the subject— 
telling all we would know of the grand, and 
graceful, and very beautiful monument that 
— Hyde Park, and indicates the site of the 

reat Exhibition of 1851—the forerunner of 
so many vast gatherings of the wealth of all 
nations, which owed so much of its prosperity 
to the aid of the honoured and beloved Priace. 

Few books so magnificent have ever been 
produced, and none in modern times; it is 
worthy of the subject, and that is saying much. 
It is clear that Mr. Murray can be no gainer, 
except in credit and honour, by this costly pro- 
duction; but it is a monument as grand in its 
way as that which it commemorates, and will 
be accepted as evidence of what the British press 
and British Art can do. Probably a very limited 
edition will be issued: hereafter it will be a rare 
book, of which the possessor will be rightly and 
justly proud. 

Here, too, British sculpture is exhibited “ at 
its best.” The sculptors represented have reason 
to be grateful to the publisher: and so all the 
many persons engaged in the production of the 
memorial: so also, we may respectfully add, the 
illustrious lady and the several members of her 
family, who see in this memorial a tribute of 
grateful memory that will have value for ages 
to come. 





PIcTURES BY CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 
With Historical and Critical Descriptions 
by James DarrorNne. Published by 
VIRTUE, SPALDING, AND DALDY. 


Few men living have better or more carefully 
studied the British painters of our time than Mr. 
Dafforne. It is not too much to say, he may be 
accepted as authority on ail matters concerning 
them and their works. With most of them 
he has had personal acquaintance ; and with all 
he has been, more or less, associated. That is 
a rare, but very important, qualification, for the 
task he has here, and in several other publi- 
cations of the class, undertaken to discharge. 
Of the artist’s life, he says little—too little, 
although he makes note of some of the lead- 
ing incidents of his career. The sixty pages of 
letterpress are occupied mainly by descriptions 
of the thirteen engravingy, and these are ex- 





ceedingly well done. The prints are sufficiently 
varied in style and character, pn and very 
advantageously to re t the great artist— 


| the greatest, in his class, of our school. Most of 


them, in some way or other, appertain to the 
sea—for there Clarkson Stanfield was ‘at home.” 
His early vocation and his nataral bias were to 
deal with our sailors and our ships. No painter 
ever lived who better pictured the harbours of 
England, the wooden walls by which they are 
protected, and the brave and hardy mariners 
who manned them. He was equally effective 
when he painted the ocean, either in storm or 
calm. It was wise, therefore, to bring together the 
**sea-pieces” of Stanfield, for it is upon them the 
artist’s fame mainly rests. We have here Dover, 
Mount St. Michael, Ischia, the Scheldt, Ports- 
mouth Harbour, znd other seaboards of renown, 
in England and out of England. And there is 
no one of the thirteen that is not charming as a 
picture and effective as a portrait. 





Sir EpwWIn LANDSEER: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
Edited by James Darrorne. Published 
by VIRTUE, SPALDING, AND DALDy. 


This is another of Mr. Dafforne’s well and care- 
o> 4 edited books, that spread abroad, acces- 
sible on comparatively easy terms, a knowledge 
of the works of the great Art-masters of our age 
and country. He has divided the book into 
five parts, ‘The Highway to the R Aca- 
demy” (the early history of hood), “ The 
Associate Academician,” ‘‘ The Acade- 
mician,” “ Landseer a Sculptor,” and “The End;” 
and he has given a long and accurate list of the 
inter’s works, when painted, and when ex- 
ibited, and a list of those that have been 
engraved. The editor has, therefore, displayed 
great industry as well as much ability ; his criti- 
cisms are judicious, his descriptions graphic and 
clear, and his style is good and pound Wiglieh. 
He does not indeed attempt that which, no 
doubt, some one will do, a history of the artist’s 
life, but he supplies a good deal of information— 
sufficient, perhaps, for the general reader. 

The attractions of the very charmingly “ got 
up” volume, however, consist mainly of the 
engravings it contains ; of these there are twenty, 
among them being several of his best and most 
popular works; for examples, the ‘Peace’ and 
* War,’ ‘ High Life’ and ‘ Low Life,’ ‘ The Cava- 
lier’s Pets,’ ‘Death of the Stag,’ ‘Highland 
Music,’ and so forth. With these engravings 
most of our readers are acquainted; but thus 
presented to them, they will be a rare and valued 
acquisition; admirably printed, and altogether 
weil brought together, the collection is one that 
cannot fail to obtain wide soir Perha 
among Christmas gift-books it will have the 
largest sale. 





THE BERNESE OBERLAND. By ELIJAH 
Watton, F.G.S. Published by W. M. 
THOMPSON. 


This is a most beautiful book, in all respects—in 
subject-matter and in the comparatively minor 
essentials of “ getting up;” fine paper, careful 

rinting, and binding of pure and elegant taste. 
Mtr. Walton has made his own the grand and 
glorious scenery of Switzerland; we are with 
him when he is there; can almost see what he 
sees, and feel as he feels. There has never been 
an artist whose pictures appear more real ; neither 
do they seem,to lose an atom of their interest 
and value when given to us only as lithogra- 
phic copies; the combined vigour and delicacy 
of the originals is so fully preserved that there 
can be very little actual difference between the 
one and the other. 

In this charming and attractive volume we 
have twelve views, of tranquil lakes, and moun- 
tain-peaks covered with eternal snow; castles 
and towns that rest beside the one, and grow 
grey beneath the other ; seen under varied aspects 
of light and shade, and always “ at their best,’’ 
for the artist is not a hasty traveller who has 
read while he was running, but one who has 
often seen, and carefully studied, every subject 
before he transferred it to his canvas. To the 
effects of light on this gigantic glacier, and on 
that calm valley, the artist has paid special at- 
tention ; and it is this faculty that gives much 
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of the charm we find in all the productions of 
his masterly pencil; thus avoiding all danger of 
‘monotony where one scene is of necessity much 
like another, for the white snow crowns al). 
We have seen few books from which we have 
derived more true enjoyment, and regret that 
we cannot accord to it the space to which it is 
entitled. 

The letter-press is by Mr. T. G. Bonney, 
M.A., F.S.A., a gentleman to whose graceful 
and facile pen Mr. Walton has been on other 
occasions indebted. The descriptions are at 
once clear and expressive; they are somewhat 
too limited, but that is their only fault. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE STATE OF 
ENGLISH ART; being an Attempt to reply 
to.the Statements made by the Reviewer in 
the Number for April, 1873. By a Com- 
MERCIAL ARTIST. Printed for Private 
Circylation. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the opinions 

of the writer on the condition of English Art 

that appeared in the Quarterly Review, and 
which was characterised in our number for June 
as evidencing a spirit “ never generous and sel- 
dom just,” should escape the notice of some one 
who both the fime and the ability to enter 
the lists vigorously on behalf of British painters, 
and in this pamphlet, of eighty closely-printed 
pages, modern Art has a doughty champion, 
ghting sometimes wildly and at random, it 
must be admitted; but often dealing hea 
blows on his antagonist, and this he does wi 
so much good-humoured satire that one is 
amused, if not altogether convinced of the 
soundness of his arguments. He does not, 
however, limit himself to generalities, but ad- 
duces evidence to show that our painters have 
produced works which, in special classes, have 
not been in any age or country. To 
institute comparisons, which, as he asserts, the 
reviewer does, between things that from their 
nature must differ, is an absurdity. 

e “‘ Commercial Artist’’ attributes much of 
what may be regarded as our failures in Art of a 
high order—such as historical painting, - for 
example—to the absence of patronage, and the 
necessity of obtaining a livelihood. ‘I say the 
Englishmen of to-day cannot afford to do what 
Fra. Angelico did on the walls of his convent of 
St. Mark at Florence—paint his soul out—with 
the boldest” (da/dest is surely meant here) 
“simplicity of means and the least complex 
system that Art is capable of assuming—pro- 
bably because the convent’s funds were low, and 
colours were dear at that time.’’ Another reason 
for the so-called depression or inferiority of 
British Art, is the want of sound taste and judg- 
ment in those who are the picture-buyers ; and 
in our social condition, which fosters prettinesses 
rather than what shows noble thoughts and 
healthy emulation, and Art is but a reflex of our 
time. : 

The Quarterly reviewer has certainly met with 

a strong opponent of his views; but who of the 

thousands who ought to read this ‘“‘ reply,” will 

be able to do so? It offers “‘ reasons historical, 
social, mechanical, and educational, accounting 
for the state of English Art as at present exist- 
ing;’’ yet the writer might almost as profitably 
have spoken to the desert-wind, for the pamphlet 
is without the name either of printer or publisher. 

This is a great mistake, for his book can have no 

influence, simply because it is unprocurable. 

A work on what may be considered an me on 

tant public question, especially as it is here 

treated, intended for private circulation only, is 
but a dead letter, instead of having, as it ought 
to have, wide-spread currency. 





Ovur_ British PortRAIT PAINTERS. With 
Descriptive and Historical Notes. By 
EpMuUND OLL1EeR. Published by ViRTUE, 
SPALDING, AND DALDY. > 

In this attractive and very useful*volume, fore- 

most among the gift-books of the season, there 

are sixteen line-engravings, examples of the 
leading British portrait-painters, including most 
of those to whom these portraits accorded 
honour, and who have certainly not been put 
aside by successors in the art. The only living 
artist represented is James Sant, R.A., whose 
picture of ‘The Two Princesses,’ in their fresh 
girlhood, encircled by white lilies, is a charming 
composition. Mr. Sant has long been acknow- 
ledged a master of his important branch of Art. 

As a painter of ladies, young, or not long past 

youth, there is no professor who rivals him. Sir 

Joshua is shown here by one of his best effects 

—‘ The Duchess of Devonshire;’ Copley, by his 

copy of the ‘ Daughters of George III. ;’ Law- 

rence, by four specimens of a power that always 
contented even a sitter. It was said of him that 
plain women he made beautiful, and handsome 
women altogether lovely. There are Hogarth’s 
admirable picture of ‘ Garrick and his Wife,’ 
and examples of Sir Peter Lely, Romney, Sir 

Martin Shee, and Phillips; the series closing by 

the portrait of Turner, by himself. The letter- 

mee is admirably written, by Mr. Ollier. It is 
iographical, descriptive, historical, and critical. 

Good sound sense prevails, with sufficient en- 

thusiasm for the subject. 


Les QUATRE DERNIERS SIECLES. Etude An- 
tique par HENRY HAVARD, Illustrée par p: 
B. Madou. tre et 2me Livraison. Pu 
lished by J. M. SCHALEKAMP, Haarlem ; 
J. W. KotcxMann, London. 


Holland is at length entering the lists with other 
European countries in the production of books 
upon Art which may take away the reproach 
from her of neglect—one, too, the more surpris- 
ing, when we look a her past annals and see 
how bright it is with great names of painters. 
“During several years,” says the preface to the 
work now before us, ‘* we have seen France and 
England offer to the public of Europe magnifi- 
cent volumes, which, by the greatness of their 
conception and beauty of execution, are a veri- 
table pleasure both to the mind and the eye. 
Holland cannot be permitted to remain behind 
in this movement; she cannot renounce her 
claim to take part in these glorious works,” &c. 
And so, as an earnest, it may be assumed, of the 
future, we find a Leyden publisher issuing a fine 
series of engravings from the pictures by Frank 
Hals, received by us.a few months ago; and now 
a publisher of Fraarlem putting forth, with the 
advantages of large and excellent paper and care- 
ful printing, a kind of illustrated magazine on the 
Arts of four centuries, including the present. 
In assigning the work to the hands of a French 
writer rather than a Dutchman, the reason given, 
and a valid one it is, is that it may have a wider 
circulation from being presented in a language 
that passes current almost everywhere. 

What Les Quatre Derniers Siécles may ulti- 
mately prove to be as a valuable addition to the 
Art-literature of our time it is impossible to judge 
from the two parts already issued, in which there 
is nothing much beyond a dissertation upon the 
Arts generallv, irrespective of countries, schools, 
and artists. M. Havard may intend these sixty- 
three pages to be only introductory to a more 
detailed examination of his subject, but we find 
no indication of his future intentions. The essay, 
so far as it goes—and it touches almost every- 
thing into which Art enters, costume, furniture, 
ornament, &c.—is well-written and instructive ; 
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but it must be followed up by something more 
— and pointed, if the volume is to take its 
place beside those with which the publisher de- 
sires to bring it into competition. The illustra- 
tions add little or nothing to the value of the 
text ; they consist only of two photographs, one 
to each part, after pictures by the famous Belgian 
artist, J. B. Madou. They are scenic subjects, 
without title; their object apparently is to show 
the ages costumes of 1400 and 1460 respec- 
tively. 

We have no desire, in these remarks, to dis- 
courage the efforts of M. Schalekamp to produce 
a volume which may do credit to his country ; 
our purpose is to show what this work needs to 
bring it to something like a level with those 
which have emanated from the presses of Eng- 
land and France. 


Tue Bay or BAtz. Painted by J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A. Engraved by T. A. Prior. 
Published by HENRY GRAVES & Co. 


This picture ranks among the most renowned 
works of the great master, and is one of the 
choicest treasures of our national collection. It 
is known also by another title, ‘ Apollo and the 
Sybil,’ arising from the two figures (Turner’s 
figures) in the foreground. 

The landscape is pure line, the work of one of 
our best British engravers, who has of late re- 
tired much from the profession, and has pro- 
duced this plate rather as a labour of love than 
of gain, for it has been in his hands several years, 
and he has grudged no toil to make it perfect. 
It exhibits considerable vigour, combined with 
much refinement, and is a print that any connois- 
seur may be proud to possess. 


SYMMETRICAL EDUCATION; or, The Import- 
ance of Just Proportion in Mind and Body. 
By W. Cave TuHomas. Published by 
Sirsa, ELDER & Co. 


The author of this essay is not a writer for the 
many, but for the few whose minds are of such 
a character as will induce them to follow him 
through his abstruse, and, it must be added, 
somewhat dry arguments. If we rightly under- 
stand what he says here, it is his endeavour to 
inculcate the necessity of attending to the old 
remark, mens sana in corpore sano, by such an 
education of both as will preserve a just balance 
between the two. “If,”’ he writes, “‘ we desire 
to be a free, a great people, we must no longer 
cry out for a more and more extended curri- 
culum of acquirements, for guantity, but for 
symmetrical education, for greater simplicity and 
quality. If the country persists in its present 
misleading and wrong-headedness in respect to 
education, it will do nothing well, and rapidly 
retrograde.” 

The question of national education is one of 
the most perplexing problems of the day; one, 
too, not likely to be solved satisfactorily where 
there is such widely diverging opinions on the 
subject. Mr. Thomas’s theory is that “ sym- 
metrical education” is not “the cultivation of 
bias in either mind or body; not the excessive 
exercise of the mind to the depression of the 
body; but by an equable, temperate exercise 
of the whole being, if naturally well-propor- 
tioned; or if disproportioned, by a careful 
attention to, and exercise of, the defective facul- 
ties.” There is too much reason for assuming 
that men, as a rule, are too intent in battling 
with their opponents, or too indifferent to the 
mighty issues involved in national education, to 
allow of their giving much heed to any theories 
of any kind; but we should like Mr. ‘Thomas’s 
voice to be heard, whatever results may follow. 
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